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While I sit with thee, [ seem in heave, - 





And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm tree pleasantest to thirst 

And hunger both, from labor, at the hour 

Of sweet repast.; they satiate, and soon fill 
Though pleasant, but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 





























No. 1.] PHILADELPHIA—JAN UARY. [1839. 
oe JOHN “ANDERSON MY 10, ; John Anderson, my jo, John, “what pleasure does it 


John Anderson, my jo, John, I wonder what you 
mean, 

‘To rise so soon in the morning, and sit up so Inte at 
e’en } 

Ye'll blear out all your e’en, John, and why should 
you do so? 

Gang sooner to your bed at e’en, John Anderson, my 
jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, when nature first began, 

To try her canny hand, John, her master work was 
Man ; 

And you amang them a’, John, so trig frae tap to 
toe, 

She prov’d to be nae journey-work, John Anderson, 
my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, ye were my first conceit, 

And ye need na think it strange, Jehn, tho’ I ca’ ye 
trim and neat } 

Tho’ some folks say ye’re auld, John, I never think 
ye so, 

But I think ye’re aye the same to me, John andéé- 


son, my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, we've seen our bairns’ 
14 bairns, 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, I’m happy in your 


arms, 
And sae are ye in mine, John—I’m sure ye’ll ne’er 


say 10, 
‘Tho’ the days are gane that we have geen, John An. 
derson, my jo. 
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gie, 
To see sae many sprouts, John, spring up ’tween you 


end me, 
And ilka lass and lad, John, in our footsteps to go, 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, John Anderson 
my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, when we were first 
acquaint, 

Your locks were like the raven, your bony brow was 
brent ; 

But now your head’s turn’d bald, John, your lock# 
are like the snow, 

Yet blessings on your frosty pow, John Anderson, my 
jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, frae year to year we've 
past, 

and soon that year maun come, John, will bring us 
to our last : 

But let nae that affright us, John, our hearts were 
ne’er our foe, 

While in innocent delight we lived, John Anderson, 
my jo. 


John Anderson, my jo, John, we clamb the hill the. 
gither, 

And mony a canty day, John, we've had wi’ ane 
anither ; 

Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand 
we'll go, 

And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, John Andersor, 
my jo. 
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Q NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


NAPOLOEN AT FONTAINEBLEAU, .. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS.” 


Forests are supposed to constitute the exclusive 
domain of romance writers ; even as lakes have been 
appropriated to poets and ballad-mongers. The 
Schwarzwald and the Odenwald extend their gloomy 
shades through many a horrification in three vo- 
lumes, or even five. Sherwood and Needwood, with 
the connivance of the Minerva Press, have bid us 


‘Stand and deliver” till we trembled at the very 


sight of a furze bush ; while twenty romancers have 
made us as sick of “ The New Forest,” as a season 
at Southampton. 

Since Sir Walter’s “Ivanhoe” presented the 
world with a view of forest scenery, more pictures- 
que than the sketches of Gilpin, or the realities of 
Hobhima, we have been favored. with such a te- 
dious infinity of copies, that we verily believe we 
could travel from Dan to Beersbeba, (i. e. from 
Sand-Pit Gate to Ferm Hill,) in the ‘lordly shades 
ef Windsor, and find “ all barren!” 

Nevertheless, there does exist a Forest for which 





cockney-hunting train of a Birmingham Duke, are 
incapable of deteriorating the- venerable grace of 
Fontainebleau. Its masses of granite, resembling 
colossal heads of Druids, peeping forth from the 
shade, speak of times long anterior to the voluptu- 
ous triumphs of Diana of Poitiers, whence date the 
métetricious splendors of the palace; and the Ga- 


lerie deg Cerfs, which witnessed the wanton mur- - 


der of Christina, of Sweden’s Monaldeschi, or vain 
a remission of Byren’s sentence of execution, are 
things but of yesterday, compared with the Gorges 
d’Apremont, or the crags of the Ment-Aiga. 

The palace of Fontainebleau, indeed, in spite of 
every emendation perpetrated by every prince suc- 
ceeding the brother-in-law of our own bluff Harry, 
retains a most antique and quaint appearance ; yet 
antiquated as it is, its peaked roofs and overhanging 
bartizans are a werld too modern for the mossy 
frame of sylvan verdure with which the picture is 
encircled. Pious anchorites have sanctioned them- 
selves in the recesses of the forest, as the hermi- 
tages of the Weeping Rock, and of La Madelaine, 
remain to attest; and hermits might fast and pray 


we must admit an especial predilection ;—within | there still without much molestation from the chil- 
the limits ef civilisation—no intrenchment on the | dren of this world. 


propriety of Fenimore Cooper—no section of the 
ground of Himalaya Fraser,—nay ! within a morn- 
ing’s drive of a capital city ; yet possessing features 
as wild and charucteristic as Rosa might have de- 
lighted to paint, or Ariosto to depict, as the ren- 
dezvous of some half chivalrous, half-magic enr- 
counter. 


The Forest of Fontainebleau,—still savage in 
its scenery as when the Crusader-King, St. Louis, 
was wont to term it “ Ses déserts chéris,’—still 
lohely as when Napolcon, who loved it witha simi- 
lar predilection, used to prick forward in advance 
of his officious court, to enjoy its reveries in its 
haute futaie,—is now depopulated even of the su- 
perfluity of game, which, during the ascendency of 
the elder Bourbon princes, and the hunting days of 
the booby-hero of the Trocadero, was supposed to 
threaten it with extinction. Were all the royal 
forests of France equally devastated, the office of 
Grand Verderer would become a sinecure ; for, un- 
less when that equivocal compeer of the Montmo- 
rencys and St. Simons, the Duc de Stackpoole, con- 
trives to unite with his own pack of stag-hounds 
the meutes of two or three neighboring nobles, to 
get up a Chevy Chase, greviously resembling the 
Epping Hunt, the ancient oaks of Fontainebleau 
forget the very echo of a Réveillée! The tumult 
of hounds and horns, however, is of rare occur- 
rence ; and during the summer season, not a soul 
is stirring in the forest, unless some botanical stu- 
dent from the Pays Latin, with his wallet on his 
shoulder and his herbal in his hand ; or some dis- 
cipke ef Camille Roqueplan or Isabey, standing rapt 
and inspired among the rocks of Franchard, or the 
precipices of La Salle, to dash into his beok of 
studies the light outline of some weeping birch, or 
hint the solemn grandeur of that kingly stem,— 
unique even among oaks,—le bouquet du Rio. 

Yet even these metropolitan loungers, and the 


j 





Charles X. had ke been inclined to emulate the 
example of the Corsican, and execute his abdication 
in the palace of the Fountain of Fine Water, or 
Fountain Belle Eau, might have retired thereafter 
to one of its sylvan lodges, and ended his days as 
holily as Charles V. in his peevish cell of St. Just. 
The Royal Forest might have formed an appro- 
priate retreat for the repentance of a sovereign :— 
lordly, lofty, gloomy, worthy to overshadow the 
spirit of the bloed-stained Jtio de la Mitraille ! 

It was during the brilliant ascendency of Napo- 
leon, however, that Fontainebleau attained its 
highest pitch of dignity—at the period when a Vi- 
car uf God was brought captive to its gates, and 
kings and princes yielded tribute to the fuotstool of 
its warrior-sovereign. 


It was to affurd a fitting asylum to Pius VII. 
when he visited France to place the Imperial Crown 
upon the brows of the hero of Marengo, that the 
palace of Fontainebleau was raised from the degra- 
dation into whieh it had fallen at the period of the 
Firat Revolution; and its reparations were com- 
pleted, in order to adorn, with becoming splendor, 
the prison of the same spiritual Prince, when, eight 
years afterward, he was installed there in durance, 
with the view of intimidating the vicegerent of 
Christendom inte the cession of his temperal sove- 
reignty. ‘I'here, too, Charles V. abode in temporal 
seclusion, after abdicating the government of Spain 
and the Indies to the Imperial Conqueror. Fon- 
tainebleau appeared to have been transformed into: 
a sort of regal Salpétriére, for the reformation of 
offending potentates ! 

But if an especial suite of apartments became 
consecrated to this important purpose, the main 
hody of the building (which has been compared by 
English travellers to a rendez-vous of palaces, rather 


than a single and separate edifice) was still occu- 


pied as the Imperial residence of the most brilliant 
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court of modern Europe. Thither, every autumn, 
the Emperor repaired, as to a favorite hunting seat; 
and the days seemed come again when Louis XIV. 
gliding with histrionic dignity through the stately 
saloons of Versailles, the palace of his own crea- 
tion, made it his pride to be accosted by his cour- 
tiers, with intercessions for the honor of “ following 
the Court in its ensuing journey to Fontainebleau;” 
an event which, at one time, constituted one of its 
chief enlivenments. 

Brilliant, however, as was that scene of the eigh- 
teenth century,—when Moliére commemorated the 
sojourn of his royal patron by the production of the 
«.Tartuffe,” and Racine, by bringing forward some 
tragic chef-d’auvre,—the Cours des Fontaines ex- 
hibited a still gayer pageant, when crowded by the 
unparalleled cortége of courtiers, which enabled the 
Emperor of France to create an antechamber for 
the kings that waited at his levee! 


The two Henrys of France and the first Francis 
may have added to the regal edifice the splendid 
galleries still bearing their names ; but it remained 
for the son of a Corsican notary to form the Ante- 
chambre des ois! Beautiful woman—and the 
most beautiful among them were the nearest kin- 
dred of Napoleon,—men of renown—and the most 
famous where those who had confronted danger 
nearest to his perscn,—thronged the antique saloons 
of Fontainebleau; the gelden bees embroidered 
upon whose canopies of velvet seemed distinctive of 
a new era in the history of the government of the 
country. The whole scene presented a gorgeous 
masque of mimic majesty,—chivalrous as the court 
of Francis I. magnificent as that of Louis le Grand, 
and a thousand fold more animated than either. 


It was, perhaps, that the personages of the drama, 
less perfect in their parts, were more attentive te the 
getting up of the piece—it was, perhaps, that their 
physical and moral impulses, unsubdued by the in- 
fluence of the indolence divine of royal nature, be- 
trayed a stranger and more vivid temperament; but 
certain it is, that never were fétesso brilliant— 
never courts so stirring, as those presided over by 
Josephine, and graced by the charms of the Reine 
Hortense, and the Prineesses Pauline, Elisa, and 
Caroline, the sisters of Napoleon. The Bourbons 
might, and may, exhibit their household splen- 
dors as ceremoniously as they will; but those le- 
vees of upstart kings—those quadrilles of plebeian 
queens—those carrousels of parvenu knights, 
whose spurs were in reality the meed of valor,— 
exceeded all preceding pomps, as well as any that 
may have subsequently supplied their place. They 
rode, they danced, they dressed, they courtsied, they 
congeed, as if they could not too strenuously ex- 
ercise the privileges of the greatness so singularly 
thrust upon them ; and, spurred on by reminiscen- 
ces of the sordid penury with which their youth 
had been environed—or, perhaps, by a preseience of 
the utter ruin ultimately to be called down on their 
heads by the ambition of the insatiable invader of 
thrones and dominions,—sported on painted pinions 
in the sunshine of Napoleon’s glory, so long as it 
was permitted to irradiate their remarkable destiny. 
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Nor were their capacities of enjoyment ever more 
liberally taxed than at Fontainebleau. There, the 
Emperor, luxuriating in momentary relaxation from 
the tuils of sovereignty, and giving access only to 
those ministers with whom it was indispensable to 
be in immediate communication, indulged less 
eagerly in the recreation of the chase, than in the 
pleasures of unrestrained intercourse with such per- 
sons as really shared his confidence and affection : 
and the calumniated Napoleon was a man of warm 
and strong affections. Those who approached 
nearest his person, and who have not yet betrayed 
him by manufacturing a book at his expense, admit . 
that he was the honestest man and /e plus bon homme 
of all the Imperial Court; or, to borrow the ex- 
pression of his brother Jerome, “ mieux que toud 
ce gui l’ entouratt.” . 

Though notoriously the victim of Josephine’s co: 
quetry during their early days of marriage, how 
fervent and honorable is the affection poured forth 
by the husband, in the correspondence between them 
published by her daughter Hortense !—what truth 
—what simplicity, in every expression !—what 
nobleness of purpose in every counsel imparted! 
While the finical and minaudiére ex-Marchioness 
addressed herself to the task of conciliating the 
French nation by the graces of her smile, and the 
richness of her laces and cachemires, he was bid- 
ding her be “generous but economical ;”—econo- 
mical of her money, which was the people’s—of her 
tenderness, which ought to be have been Ais; and 
of her time, which she was too apt to bestow upon 
every obsequious courtier and gessiping dowager. 
How patient too, did he show himself under the 
thwartings occasioned by the intriguing spirit of 
his brothers !—how blinded by his affection for his 
sisters !—and when enlightened by the officious 
jealousy of Josephine, how susceptible to their 
shame—how geutle in their condemnation ! Above 
all, how dotingly*-how thoroughly—a father! . 

Mean while, amid all his policy,—all bis tact,— 
all his dexterous appeals to the national vanity of 
the French, in the pemp and splendor of his Court, 
—it was, in truth, with a view of gratifying the 
predilections of the Empress and her female train, 
—the Mesdames Junot, Maret, Marmont, Duchate- 
let, Regnault, St. Jean d’Angely, Visconti, and 
others,—that the halls of Fontainebleau were ec- 
casionally illuminated for the display of masks and 
festivals ; and its forest causeways levelled and made 
smooth, to admit their participation in the pleasures 
of the chase. - 

At the close of one of these festivals,—a ball 
given preparatory to the departure of the Emperor 
for a new campaign, a féte, (no offence to the 
Montmorencys, the Noailles, or the Grammonts,) 
as graceful and brilliant as the more legitin.ate 
Courts of Fontainebleau ever witnessed,—the gay 
eircle was dissolved, the lights extinguished, and 
the ushers and chamberlains, having paraded the 
state-apartments, to ascertain that all was safe, had 
retired in their turn to rest, Nothing remained in 
evidence ef watchfulness but the Captain of thé 
Guards yawning at his post, the numerous sentries 
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en faction in the various quadrangles of the palace, 
with here and there a light streaming from the win- 
dows of some vestibule or staircase, such as in the 
abode of even the most frugal and self-secure of 
sovereigns,—of a citizen-king for insfance,—gives 
evidence that there must be no night within the 
purlieus of a palace—that perpetual vigil is indis- 
pensable to secure the safety of an anointed head! 

All was quiet, save the tinkling of the fountain 
of Ulysses.in the great court, and the harsh croak- 
ing of the frogs in the adjoining lake ; when, ona 
sudden, a slight tumult became perceptible in the 
Cour de la Fontaine ; and a few stragglers, in com- 

plete dishabille, were seen hurriedly traversing the 
corridors leading to the Aile des Princes. Sentries 
were challenged, and gates unclosed! The stir and 
@bustle increased. Corvisart, the Emperor’s favorit 
physician, had been hastily summoned from his bed; 
—what, whaf could be the matter? Was Jose- 
phine, whom often already a remote hint of the pre- 
meditated repudiation had thrown into hysterics, 
again attacked with migraine? Had Madame 
Mére fasted too long over her beads? Or was the 
Princess Borghese suffering from some of her im- 
aginary heart-aches, or head-aches? Vain toil to 
guess! Some hundred or so of young and fanci- 
ful beauties just then lodged under the peaked roofs 
of Fontainebleau, were enough to afford practice 
and perplexity to Galen and all his sons! 

But it was not for the sake of any thing in the 
shape of woman,—no! not even of Madame de 
‘Waleska herself,—that Constant would have pre- 
sumed to steal down the little circular staircase 
leading from the Emperer’s apartment to the Cadi- 
net Topographipue ; where, on tize eve of his de- 
parture for the grand army, he was engaged in in- 
vestigating a map, pricked out subsequently to the 
Military Council of the morning, by the hands of 
Baron Fain, and Baron Bacler ¢’Albe. 

Leaning over a table overhung by a shaded lamp, 
and covered with maps and plans, Napoleon’s at- 
tention was engrossed in dictating notes to his aide- 
de-camp, when a slight knock at the door announc- 
ed some privileged person: and, with a face fore- 
telling the nature of a tragic volume, the premier 
walet de chambre made his appearance. 

“¢ What is the matter, Constant?” cried the Em- 
perer, hastily, apprehending he knew not what 
from this unprecedented interruption. 

“ Sire, with your Majesty’s gracieus permission, 
I have ventured to intrude, in order 4g 

“Bah! Speak out,—to the point!— What has 
happened ?” 

“ Cardinal Caprara, Sire, is expiring !” 

“ Apres ?” inquired Napoleon, calmly insinuating 
his forefinger into his waistcoat pocket, and regal- 
ing himself with a pinch of snuff, as irreverently 
as ifthe “apres” of the act of dissolution of a mem- 
ber of the Sacred College could possibly fall within 
the precognition of a valet: de-chambre ! 

“Sire, your Majesty’s goedness will, I trust, par- 
don my officiousness; but I consider it my duty to 
acquaint your Majesty, previous to the fatal catas- 
trophe, that-—— 











“ Bah !” again interrupted the Emperor,—never 
so completely “Je petit carporal,” as with a mili- 
tary map before him, and a perspective of triumph 
opening from his indications. 

—“ That his Eminence has fallen a victim to poi- 


son,” continued Constant, satisfied that it was his 


business to persevere in his relation. 

“To poison?” ejaculated Napoleon, turning 
ronnd short on the valet-de-chambre. 

“ To poison 2” reiterated Fain. “ Poisoned in 
the Royal Palace of Fontainebleau !—a Prince of 
the Holy Roman Church—the Nuncio of the Pepe 
—poisoned !— Quelle horreur !” 

“This becomes serious,” said the Emperor, cool- 
ly. “ Who is with him !—Who has been sent for?” 

“ The Bishop of Meaux, Sire, is with his Emi- 
nence.” 

“ A Bishop!—why not a physician?— Where is 
Corvisart,—where is Ivan ?” 

“And the Almoner of Her Imperial Majesty,” 
continued Constant, “is about to administer’— 

“ Extreme Unctien, no doubt! when an emetic 
might prove the Cardinal’s salvation !” 

“ Mean while, if your Majesty will permit me te 
observe,” said the aide-de-camp, abruptly, “ this 
unfortunate event may lead to most calamitous con- 
clusions. Cardinal Caprara possesses the personal 
regard and confidence of His Holiness; and his 
mission in France, bearing reference to se delicate 
and personal a question, inferences might possibly 
arise.” 

“ You are right !” cried the Emperor. “I should 





be on the spot! and the more so that the Cardinal — 


appears to be surrounded by a tribe of fools, more 
idiotic, if possible, and old-womanish than himself. 
Constant,—my hat. Be in waiting in the library 
till my return.” 


And having hurriedly traversed the corridor lead- 
ing from the Royal library to a small door opening 
under the grand staircase of the Fer a Cheval, the 
Emperor hastened across the courts of the two in- 
tervening quadrangles with such rapidity, that the 
gentry at the first post had scarcely carried his hand 
to his musket to present arms, when his Majesty 
reached the second. All was in confusion round 
the entrance, and on the staircase leading to the 
Cardinal’s apartments. The doors of the ante- 
chamber stood wide open, and two gargons de bain 
were squabbling in the saloon ; every person in au- 
thority having pushed forward to the bed-side of 
the dying Churehman. 

“ Did Caprara sup with me to-night?” inquired 
the Emperor, as he crossed the vestibule, to Fain, 
who was closely following. 

“ Your Majesty forgets, perhaps,—the féte,—the 
ball——” 

“ True, true !—He was served, then, in his own 
apartments?” continued Napoleon, addressing a 
domestic in the livery of the household, who was 
about to scud away on recognising the Emperor, 
“ Where did his Eminence sup to-night '—who 
w2s present !—who furnished the repast ?” 

“ His Eminence supped in his own chamber, 
Sire, attended by his own almoner, on dishes eér 
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pecially prepared by his own domestics,” interpos- 
ed the aide-de-camp, who had overheard the ques- 
tion, and was aware of Nopoleon’s fondness fer 
succinct intelligence. 

“So much the better!” muttered the Emperor, 
taking breath. “It is probable, then, that there 
may be no poison in the case. He may be dying 
of a surfeit.” 

But when, in another minute, Napoleon pene- 
trated into the bed-chamber, there was no mistak- 
ing the symptoms of the Nuncio for those ef an 
indigestion !—Churchman or Layman—zourmand 
or anchoret—short-necked or long—it was no or- 
dinary seizure which had rendered his face so livid, 
his lips so black, his nostrils so distended, nay, his 
eyes so fixed and sightless, that even the entrance 
of the Emperor produced no change of counte- 
nance in the moribund ! 

“ Alas! alas! dying without the consolation of 
the Church ?” sighed the bishop of Meaux, as he 
let fall upon the coverlet the hand he had been 
holding in his own, in the hope of discerning some 
token of amendment. 

“ Dying before half the objects of his mission 
were accomplished!” murmured his Eminence’s 
secretary, who had expected to find his own ser- 
vices in the affair requited with a full benefice. 

“ Dying ina foreign country, so far from our 
belle Italia /” faltered a poor Neapolitan marmiton 
of his suite, who had crept toward the room, and 
was blubbering unheeded on the threshold. 

«“ What was served to the Cardinal at supper ?” 
inquired Napoleon of the latter, tapping him smart- 
ly on the shoulder, ere his own entrance was no- 
ticed by those administering to the dying man, or 
at least fixing their whole attention on his counte- 
nance. 


“ Ahi, ahi!’ sobbed the lad, suddenly looking 
up, and trembling with consternation on perceiving 
by whom he was so cavalierly accosted. “ Madre 
di Dio !—Sua Maesté !” 

“Task you what was served to his Eminence at 
supper ?” persisted the Emperor. ,“ Answer quickly 
and briefly, for his sake and your own !”— 

“ Mushrooms, Sire!” interposed Fain, who had 
already obtained from the Cardinal’s maitre-d’hétel, 
the desired intelligence. “Des Oronges sautés a 
Y huile, av Italienne, by his own cook.” 

“ Coglioni |” ejaculated Bonaparte, all the Cor- 
sican kindling in him at the word. “ Not a genuine 
Orange is to be found on this side the Alps! They 
have poisoned him with some noxious fungus !— 
Des Oronges sautés al’ huile !—Let Paulet be in- 
stantly sent for. It may not yet be too late to try 
@ counter poison.” 


And satisfied that a supper of stewed mushrooms 
would afford a very natural cause to misgiving Eu- 
rope for the sudden demise even of eeardinal, the 
Emperor returned te his surveys as speedily as he 
had quitted them. 

“So, then, Monsieur le drole !” cried he, seizing 
Constant by the ear as he traversed the Bibliothé- 
que, where the valet-de-chambre was in waiting, to 
enter the topographical study,—‘“ You think pro- 
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per, it seems, to break in upon my privicy, because 
a pampered priest chooses to over-eat himself?” 

And Constant, discovering in an instant from the 
familiar mode of his Imperial Majesty’s address, 
that he considered Caprara in no real danger, and 
was ho little pleased to find the case less urgent 
than he had been led to expect, ventured to reply, 
that “ another time, under such circumstances, he 
would show more discretion.” 


‘« Another time, under such circumstances, (if 
ever another cook should be found in the palace, of 
sufficient ignorance to serve up teadstools as an en- 
tremé,) do asI have done now—send for Doctor 
Paulet, who has passed his life a s’enchampignoni- 
ser, in studying the nature and properties of mush- 
rooms, and do not interrupt me, till the ipecacuan- 
ha has done its worst.” 


“See Doctor Paulet to-night, before he quits the 
Cardinal, that you may be prepared with partice- 
lars when you wake me in the moming,” was Na- 
poleon’s final adjuration, when, having officiated at 
his master’s toilet, Constant was abeut to retire for 
the night, te receive the same services from his own 
valet-de-chambre, leaving the door of the Imperial 
Chamber to the guardianship of the faithful Rostan. 


Unhappily, farther intelligence on the subjeet 
awaited the réveil, of the Emperor! ‘Two words 
from Constant would have sufficed to acquaint the 
world that Paulet had administered an antidote, and 
that the Cardinal was out of danger; but while a 
Page of the Household was offering formal com- 
pliments to the Prince of the Church, on the part 
of their Imperial Majesties, the Duc d’Otrante had 
arrived frem Paris, and was about to be admitted to. 
an audience of the Emperor !—the Duc d’Otrante, 
—the Joseph Fouché,—the Minister of Police,— 
whose name has been damned to everlasting fame, 
in France, as the able originator of a system of es- 
pionage, unique in the odium of its efficiency ; and 
who was at that period foresta!ling the desires and 
projects of Napoleon, by preparing the way for his 
divorce, and the formation of a more auspicious 
matrimonial alliance. 


“This is a sad affair, Sire, of the Cardinal Cap- 
rara,” ebserved the Chef de Police, having com- 
pleted the transactions which had motived his jour- 
ney from the capital. 


“ Sad 2” reiterated the Emperer. “I understood 
from Constant that Paulet answered for his life 1” 

“I met Doctor Paulet, Sire, as I entered the 
Cour d Honneur.” 

“ Well?” 

«He answered me that there were no grounds 
for alarm,—that in a day or two his Eminence would 
be as well as ever” 

“ And capable of supping a second time on a 
ragout of fausses Oronges !—Jackass !”—— 

« But is it proved, Sire, that the mushroenis were 
pernicious ?” 

“ Proved! You should have seen the Cardi- 
nal’s face!—purple as his stockings! Many an 
unfortunate gamin has been deposited in the dead- 
room of the Morgue, with twice as much life in his 
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frame! Pernicious! Nothing but Paulet’s skill 
could have saved him !” 

“ Your Majesty mistakes me. Poisoned, I admit 
him to have been ; but my people here assnred me 
that they have procured evidence that the mush- 
rooms pickled and selected yesterday, at the Cardi- 
nal’s own suggestion, during a promenade to the 
Rocher de Montigny, were of the true and genuine 
Orange species. It seems that his Eminence’s fz- 
queur, aware of the ridicule incurred during their 
stay at Paris, by Caprara’s proverbial parsimony, 
not choosing to be seen entering the palace gates, 
charged with a pannier of mushrooms, like a baudet 
of a market gardener, intrusted them accordingly to 
the hand of a wood-cutter working near the spot, 
who engaged to convey them to the Cardinal’s 
kitchen. By this individual, they were assuredly 
changed on the road.” 


“Bah!” cried the Emperor. “ Would you and 
your mouchards have me believe Caprara is a suf- 
ficiently great man, to have enemies among the 
wood-eutters of Fontainebleau? Poison a Cardi- 
nal?—They could do no more for me !—Besides, 
the people of these cantons still smack of Bourbon 
patronage, and are as pious as the prudes of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. I would warrant every 
knave of them to kiss the hem of the petticoat-tail 
of the smallest member of the sacred conclave. 
Peison a Cardinal! They would as soon think of 
denying St. Peter !” 


“ Nevertheless,” pursued Fouché, “my agents 
assert that Cardinal Caprara is detested by the peo- 
ple, as the supposed bearer of His Holiness’s pro- 
mise of assent to the project of your Majesty’s di- 
vorce ;” (involuntarily Napoleon turned his eyes 
toward the door affording access to his apartments, 
from those of the susceptible Josephine;) “ nor need 
Iremind vou, Sire, that the extreme popularity of 
the Empress” 


“I know, I know!” interrupted Napoleon, who 
was indeed aware that the rumor of his repudiation 
of Josephine, had created a most unfavorable im- 
pression throughout the kingdom. “But do you 
pretend to insinuate that the French nation has 
entered into a conspiracy to poison Caprara, for 
having been the mere state-courier of Pius VII.!— 
Quc Diable !—Josephine’s party must, in that 
case, be stronger and more redoubtable than I have 
ever had cause to think it!” 


“ The young man pointed out to suspicion as the 
bearer of the mashrooms from Montigny to the pa- 
lace,” resumed the Duc d’Otrante, repressing the 
sneer of his Imperial master, by proceeding at once 
to facts, “is ene to whom the attention of my peo- 
ple at Fontainebleau has been previously directed, 
as dangerous and involved in mysterious connex- 
jons.” 

“ Under surveillange, then?” 

“Under survetllunge.” 

“ And yet employed in the public works? Why, 
under such circumstances, allow him to be retain- 
ed by the Inspector of the Royal Forests ?” 


Fouché replied only by a smile, manifestly im- 





plying, “ To keep him under the cognisance ef the 
Police.” 
“True!” replied. thé Emperor, replying to this 
tacit reply. “ But it might be desirable that your 
people kept their hands as well as their eyes upon 
the fellow, instead of leaving him at liberty to spoil 
the supper and night-rest of a Prince of the Church. 
Cospetto! These mushrooms may yet chance to 
figure in a Papal Bull.” 
The breakfast hour was now approaching, the h 
one of all the four-and-twenty when Napoleon was 
most accessible to familiar intercourse; and Fouché 
seemed to profit by his increasing good-humor, in 
order to push still farther the subject under discus- ' 
sion. 

“In the apprehension that an unfavorable view 
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of the affair might reach the Court of Rome,” said . 
he, “I have already caused this young man, this 

Guillot, to be arrested. It is a token of respect due a 
to the rank of Cardinal Caprara.” ly 


“ Respect due to a broomstick!’ muttered the 
Petit Caporal. 

«“ Which motive might perhaps be held insuffi- 
cient,” pursued Fouché ; “ but that in spreading a 
net over a minnow, I hope to secure as fine a cock- 
salmon as ever wagged a fin within the meshes of 
the Police !” 

« Aha!” cried Napoleon, who had been travers- 
ing the room, and now stopped short opposite the 
official operative, who might well be called (as Vic- 
tor Hugo terms our English hangman) “ the royal 
right arm !” 

* Within the last six weeks,” continued Fouché, z 
“a mansion situated near the ferry of Valvin,which | : 
your Majesty once entertained thoughts of hiring © | fix 


(but that the situation was scarcely secluded enough 
” 
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for the purpose, ) as a residence for Madame de —— a 
“T know, I know!” hastily interrupted Bona- =~ ‘ 





parte, vexed to find the organisation of his Secret pol 
Police so admirable, that not even a casual expres- : son 
sion of his own could escape its scrutiny. “Whe | the 
lives there now ?” 7% ac 

“The English déienu, Sire !—Monsieur le Gé- 7 has 
néral R——.” 4 ‘ 

“ An English family at Fontainebleau? An —@ atre 
English détenu—an English General Officer?— © | per 
You must have planned this, sir, for my especial “ 
annoyance! Sacré nom de Diew!/—Have I not © «“ 
expressly desired that these people might be kept © © and 
out of my way? Last year, as we drove near the =) —« 
bridge at Verdun, on our way to Mayence, hadnot | ke » 
the English prisoners the audacity to greet mewith © Alli 
hisses, and opprobrious epithets ?” Gen 

“ Which offence against your Imperial Majesty’s | 9% tiati 


person, half-a-dozen of them are still expiating in 3 « 
the dungeons of Bitche,” replied Fouché, coolly. 
“ But Ge 













is scarcely to be classed among. 
a tribe of fodMhardy midshipmen, such as the lads. 
in question. Fer several years he has resided in 
all honor and tranquillity at Verdun; and it was 
but a few months ago that I received an applica- 
ition for a permis de voyage for his family, to pass 
two months at Fontainebleau, in order to try the 





effects of the cure de raisin for his only daughter;. 
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stated to be in the last stage of a decline. There 
was no plea for withhelding from Aim a favor fre- 
quently conceded to English prisoners on parole ; 
especially as your Majesty had then announced 
yonr intention of dividing the autumn between 
Rambouillet and St. Cloud. A passport was ac- 
cordingly granted, and General R established 
himself at the Pavilion de Valin” 


« At least, while residing so near the palace, you 
have placed his correspondence under scrutiny !” 

“ More particularly, Sire, since the General’s lady, 
who is daughter to a member of the English Cabi- 
net, keeps up constant intercourse with her family.” 

“And has any thing—transpired’” said the 
Emperor, fixing, a scrutinising eye upon Fouché’s 
countenance, 

«“ Nothing, Sire,” he replied, preparing to touch 
a point on which Napoleon was just then peculiar- 
ly sensitive to the sreers of the English press. 
«“ Nothing,—unless a few idle comments in the let- 
ters of Lady Emily R——, upon the age and per- 
sonal coquetry of the Empress, as well as her unac- 
countable influence and popularity with the nation.” 

“ Mere flippant woman’s gossip !”’ said Napoleon, 
having recourse to his snuff box. 

“ But exactly of the kind to obtain ready cur- 
rency in London; where any absurd slander relat- 
ing to your Majesty’s domestic circle is voraciously 
swallowed. I have, therefore suppressed the letters.” 

“ Good !—but better still, had you kept these 
people away from Fontainebleau altogether. Send 
them back to Verdun without loss of time.” 

“T understand your Majesty’s departure to be 
fixed for to-morrow? The young lady is seriously 
indisposed ; and, as a week remains unexpired of 
the General’s permis de séjour” 


« At least, do not let it be renewed,” cried Na- 
poleon, “ and let me hear of no more English pri- 
soners at Fontainebleau. If they fall sick, let 
them find some orviétan, less obnoxious to me than 
a course of Chasselas-grapes. Enattendant, what 
has this General to do with Caprara’s mushrooms?” 

“The young man named Guillot having been 
arrested this morning before day-break, and his pa- 
pers secured ——”’ 

“ Papers ?—The papers of a woodcutter ?” 


“ We find reason to believe him a man of birth 
and education,” continued the Minister of Police ; 
—*bearer of a false passport ; nay ! powr trancher 
le mot,—the son of the emigrant Duc de la Roche 
Allier,—and here on a rendez-vous with his friend 
General R——, for the purpose of effecting nego- 
tiations——” 

“ With the English Government ?” cried Napo- 
leon. 

“ No, Sire,—with the people of Hayggell !” — 

“ An emissary of the Bourbons—a ret emis- 
sary—a spy ;—yet bearing the name of the family 
which dates its chivalry from the first crusade !” 


“The young Count has learned his lesson, Sire, 
in England; where, under your favor, spies are 
treated with the reverence due to the hazards of 
their arduous vocatien. André, whom the Ameri- 
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cans hanged, has a monument in the Royal Abbey 
of Westminster.” 

“My poor Feuché! which of your hangers-on 
has regaled your wounded vanity by that piece of 
information?” inquired the Emperor, laughing 
heartily at the fact, so naively boasted by his chef 
de mouchards. “ But no matter! What have you 
dene with this individual ?” 

“ Sent him forward to Bicétre.” 

“ Have you reason to suppose he has connexions 
in the Faubourg St. Germain ?” 

“ The most important !—nay, suspicions point at 
the very household of the Empress. Those two 
old jackanapes, the chamberlains, Count , and 
, cannot get rid of their Bourben han- 











kerings.” 

“And General R—— 1?” demanded Napleen, 
amused to perceive the pertinacity of Fouché’s an- 
tipathy to every thing, and every body connected 
with Josephine. 

“ Has rejected the proposal with which he was 
insulted. A paper in his hand-writing, Sire, was 
found in the cottage of the sot disant Guillot,—a 
letter desiring him to set foot in his house no more. 
English officers possess a nice sense of honor; and 
this R appears to be un homme de bien!” 

‘ Comme un autre, I suppose! But if young 
Allier’s mission was thus infructuous, what has 
kept him at Fontainebleau ?” 

« The young man’s arriére pensées are not easily 
to be developed,” said the Duc d’Otrante. «It is 
probable he had an ulterior object in wishing to ob- 
tain access to the palace, which he hoped to secure 
by offering his services to the Cardinal’s people— 
having previously been frustrated by the interven- 
tion of mine. I need scarcely, however, point out 
to your Majesty, that an emissary of the Bourbens 
may be inferred to cherish no great predilection for 
his Eminence, as being the avowed friend to a mea- 
sure likely to give an heir to the Empire, and secure 
the downfall of their dynasty,” 

“ Away with you!” cried the Emperor ; “Asses 
as they are, the Bourbons and their agents are 
scarcely likely to fancy, that by poisoning a single 
Cardinal, they could circumvent all amicable inter- 
course between the Tuileries and the Vatican, 
Your people have outshot their mark. We have. 
to thank Caprara’s gluttony, as the accidental means 
of unravelling an execrable.plot; but if the mush- 
rooms were of a pernicious kind, trust me his Emi- 
nence has no one to thank for the mistake, but the 
purblind, half-witted rascals ef his own scurvy 
suite,” 


“ As your Majesty pleases,” replied the minister, 
taking the portfolio under his arm, preparatory to 
the ceremony of taking leave, “Jn that case, all 
farther interference in the business is superfluous.” 

The Emperor, mean while, had taken his rese- 
lution. The day being one of those set apart for 
the chase, he was comparatively master of his time; 
and having signified to the Empress at her toilet, 
an intention te ride toward Melun, accompanied 
only by the Grand Marshal, Duroc, aide-de-camp 
on’ duty, he quitted the palace in the afternoon, 
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without cortege or attendants. Having reached, at 

ull speed, the Croix d’Augas, and thence diverged 
into one of the lateral alleys leading to the foot of 
the rocks crowned by the Calvaire, Napoleon sud- 
denly drew up; acquainted the Duc de Frioul that 
he had a visit to make privately in the neighborhood ; 
and, having demarded the least frequented route to 
the village of Valvin, dismounted, and gave his 
horse to the aide-de-camp. Duroc, suspecting some 
intrigue of gallantry, involuntarily smiled as he of- 
fered his services as guide; and, having fastened 
his horse to a tree, and recommended, en passant, 
to the young Count Flahault, (whose looks betray- 
ed no small curiosity concerning his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s proceedings, ) not to grow too impatient dur- 
ing their absence, he set off in the direction of the 
river, through one of those beautiful green alleys, 
entangled with juniper and broom, and overgrown 
by the greatest variety of wild flowers ever colleet- 
ed together in one of nature’s uncultivated parter- 
res,—which constitute a peculiar charm of the 
forests of Fontainebleau. Duroc, although admit- 
ted to the most familiar intimacy with the Emperor, 
was, of course, too good a courtier to hazard an in- 
quiry touching the odject of their route; while 
Nepoleon, by his comments on the scenes they 
were traversing, and a learned discussion, into 
which he diverged, touching the new system of syl- 
van-culture introduced by Vivlaines, for the regene- 
ration of the Royal forests, was evidently anxious 
to evade all allusion to the subject. 


*“ Yonder, Sire, is Valvin,” said the Grand Mar- 
shal, as a few scattered cottages at length appeared 
at the end of an avenue of young plane-trees, be- 
yond which glittered the blue waters of the Seine. 

“ Return, then, and wait me in the Forest,” re- 
plied Napoleon, hastily. “ And should any one be- 
longing to the Court come across you, be especially 
careful to give no indication of my destination.” 


And immediately, with a second smile, which he 
tried to render as little significant as possible, Du- 
roc, (who, on more than one previous occasion, had 
been the confidant of an Imperial, or Consular 
amourette,) returned toward the place of rendez- 
vous, leaving Napoleon to pursue his unmolested 
way, “sous l’orme.” ‘Che Grand Marshal’s inte- 
rest in the mystery might have becn, perhaps, more 
strongly excited, had he seen the Emperor with his 
hat pulled over his face, to avoid recognition, trudge 
onward, till he reached the wicket of a large gar- 
den, surrounding the mansion known by the name 
of the Pavillon de Valvin, and notoriously inhabit- 
ed by an English détenu. 

“Ts the General visible ?” inquired he, abruptly» 
of the servants, who answered his hasty summons 
at the door bell ;—and without waiting for a reply 
to his query, he entered the hall. 


“ Whom shall I announce?” demanded the 
amazed domestic. 


“No matter,—a stranger !”—replied Napoleon, 
persuaded that his person was unknowr to hiscon- 
ductor. And following him closely, they entered 
together a small saloon overlooking the garden ; 
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and, as Napoleon concluded, the presence of Gene- 
ral R . 

But he was mistaken. There was no General— 
no man in the room—to warrant the loud step and 
haughty countenance of the intruder; but close 
beside the open window, and in an attitude of de- 
spair, sat Lady Emily ; supporting on her shculder 
the feeble head of the fairest ereature on whom the 
hero of Marengo had ever looked. Her cheeks 
were colorless, indeed,—colorless as those of the 
dead ; and her air so languid, that even her light 
brewn ringlets seemed to hang in utter lifelessness 
round her face. But it was as it were the face of 
an angel! and so potent was the influence of her 
unearthly delicacy and loveliness, that even as the 
lawgiver of Israel put his shves from off his feet, e 
when he found the place whereon he was standing K 





was holy ground—so, overcome by the purity of S 
her aspect, did Napoleon lay aside the sternness of st 
his demeanor. 

0 


The eyes of both mother and daughter were 
swollen with weeping ; and Lady Emily, though 
evidently recognising the person of her visiter, 
made no effort to rise which could disturb the gentle 
suffercr, whose head rested on her bosom. Her 
whole heart, her whele soul was with her afilicted 
child! How different a scene from the tumultuous 
disorder prevailing round the death-bed of the Car- 
dinal ! 

“JT have a thousand excuses, madam, to offer,” 
said the Emperor, in a subdued voice, advancing 
toward the window where they sat. “I had ex- 
pected to find General R-——.” |—CrgKR 

“ My husband has only just quitted the room,” > 
said Lady Emily, hesitating what title to assign to 
her unceremonious guest. 

“Im that case, allow me to seek him elsewhere. 
The presence of a stranger may be painful to the 
young lady, your daughter, whem I grieve to find 
so much more seriously indisposed than I had been 
led to anticipate.” 











di 
“No!” faltered Miss R , in a tremulous. ~ cad 
voice, overcoming at once her natural timidity and posi 
her horror of the name of Napoleon, in the con- ~@ | 
sciousness that the man before her was sole arbiter’ bl 
ef the destinies of her family. ‘My father willbe 99 
here immediately. Do not leave us.” : re 
Unaccountably touched by the feeble accents of pe 


the gentle voice which thus addressed him, Napo- 
leon instantly accepted the seat, pointed out by 
Lady Emily with as dignified a gesture as if he 
were a prisoner in the land, and she its sovereign. 

“ My daughter is suffering from the results of se- 
vere agitation,” said his high-bred hostess, in a 
hurried voice, as if eager to conciliate her visiter, 
previous to the General’s arrival, “A recent event, 
—the arreat of an intimate friend—” 


But the words were susyended on her lips; for 
at that moment, undisturbed in countenance, unex- 
cited in demeanor, the cold-blooded Gen. R 
entered the apartment. Bonaparte rose, and ad- 
vanced to meet him; and the salutations exchang- 
ed between them, were simply those of gentlemen 
and equals. Even when the Emperor reseated him-. 











self, uninvited, the British General did the same ; 
thus tacitly expressing his intention to see, in the 
anointed of the Pope, a Sovereign still unrecognis- 
ed by the Government of his own country. 

“The object of my visit here, sir,” said Napo- 
leon, his hautewr retarning, as he foresaw his de- 
termination on the part of his host, “ was to ex- 
press my satisfaction that an officer—a brother sol- 
dier—should have escaped the snares laid for his 
honor by the deposed family of Bourbon; a cir- 
cumstance which transpired this morning, in the 
seizure of certain papers belonging to a young 
traitor, who should bear a less noble name, or pur- 
sue a less ignoble line of conduct !”— 


“You allude, ef course, to Count Jules de la 

Roche Allier,” replied the General, with a coolness 

| amounting to irony. “ But I am at a loss to under- 

stand in what manner my connexion with him can 

have become interesting to the existing government 
of France.” 


“T allude,” interrupted Napleon, “to your re- 
fusal to become a party to a conspiracy planned by 
the traitors at Hartwell, and confided to the inter- 
mediation of Count Jules de la Roche Allier; who 
has been arrested on other charges, by the vigi- 
lance of my Minister of Police.” 

“ Count Jules de la Roche Allier an agent of the 
Bourbons—a spy in the land? Your majesty has 
been cruelly and grossly deceived!” interrupted 
Emily, indifferent even to her father’s displeasure 
at such a crisis. 

y “ You are, indeed, in error, General Bonaparte,” 
* ‘Fe said R , pertinaciously marking his dissent from 
the mode of address adopted by his daughter. 
“ Whatever may be my ground of enmity against 





































» | @ the young man, I believe him te be innocent ef the 
e | madness imputed to him. Suffer me, mean while, 
d | @ to thank you”—a bitter sneer passed over his coun- 
n | # tenance as he spoke—“ for believing a British sol- 
dier, at large on parole, to be incapable of plotting 
1s. against the government which has become the de- 
id pository of his honor.” 
wh “And what then, was he doing at Fentaine- 
bleau ?” cried Napoleon, rising angrily from his 
° seat, witheut even hearing the taunt of his ill-judg- 
ing host. “It is true this young man was arrested 
of on mere suspicion. But a false passport, his pa- 
10- pers, your own letter ?” 
by “ A letter !” 
he “ Desiring him to set foot in your house ne more, 
pn. and referring to his negotiations 3 
se- “For the hand of my daughter. Know, sir ad 
ion “ A few words may suffice to explain this vexa- 
me ious business,” interrupted Lady Emily, trembling 
nt, at the thought of the indiscretions into which her 
husband might be betrayed by his twofold aversion 
for o the Emperor of France, and the adherents of its 
ex- allen kings. “I'he family of La Roche Allier 
ae having resided, during its period of emigration, in 
ad- dinburgh, was welcomed in the higher circles of 
ing- hat city with the deference due to the unfortunate. 
men n the common course of hospitality, Count Jules 
nim . 


as introduced to our house, formed an attachment 
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to my daughter, and eventually made overtures for 
her hand © 

“‘Overtures peremptorily declined by her father,” 
interrupted the General ; “ by her father, who could 
not justify it to himself to bestow the inheritance of 
one of the most ancient families in Scotland upon 
an alien, a foreigner, a man who neither spoke its 
language, nor. ” 

“ Professed its creed! I understand your scruples, 
sir,” said Bonaparte, whose looks ever and anon te- 
verted, during the explanation, to the pure pale face 
of the young English girl,—so mild, so full of resig- 
nation, so different from the meretricious beauties 
of his own dissolute Court. 


“ Pardon me,—we are all alike of the Church of 
Rome,” said the less petulant Lady Emily, willing 
to insinuate a word in extenuation of her daughter’s 
preference. 


“TI must conclude, then, madam, that General 
R had personal reasons for declining the alli- 
ance of the house of Roche Allier ?” 


“Tt is enough that he saw fit to exercise the au- 
thority of a parent over his child,” said the General, 
harshly. ‘ Unwilling, however, to tax my daugh- 
ter’s submission by leaving her exposed to this pre- 
suming young man’s assiduities, ] prepared my fa- 
mily for a continental tour; and it was then that, 
while, under sanction of our international treaty, 
we traversed France, the arrest and detention of 
every British subject who had been rash enough to 
confide in the good faith of the Republic, cansigned 
us prisoners to Verdun! There, separated from her 
home, her country, her friends, my daughter's 
health, already impaired by pulmonary attacks, has 
gradually declined; and though,” he continued, 
struggling to assume a more cheerful tone, lest the 
admission of his forebodings should prove injurious 
to the invalid, “though I am assured by Miss 
R ’s medical attendants that the system we are 
trying at Fontainebleau will, in a short time, com- 
plete her restoration——” 


“ No, father, no!” faltered Emily, involuntarily 
interrupting him. “ You do not so deceive your- 
self,—you cannot so deceive me ; 1 am dying; yes, 
I know it, Iam dying! Roche Allier’s arrival 
here, (disguised, and at the risk of life and honor,) 
convinced me that my mother’s letters had already 
corveyed to our friends in England the knowledge 
of my rapid decline ; and that poor Jules was peril- 
ing all, in hopes that the presence of one so dear 
might avail to suspend the fatal blow. But he 
came ;—and my father interdicted our meeting— 
my father was still inexorable! And now, Jules 
is a prisoner—and J on the brink of the grave!” 


There was a momentary silence ; for the hollow- 
ness of Emily’s voice conveyed a fearful confirma- 
tion of her assertions. 


“ But I have not been disobedient,—have I, fa- 
ther ?”’ she resumed, perceiving some indication of 
emotion in her father’s countenance, “I shall not 
beqeath you the memory of a rebellious child? 
From the day of receiving your commands, I have 
held no communication with him ; aud now all risk 
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is over of thwarting your wishes, I shall see his 
face no more. I am dying!” 

And again she bowed her head on the bosom of 
her afflicted mother, who was no longer able to re- 
press the tears with which she had been struggling. 

“If you could suggest any thing in my power to 
alleviate your sufferings,” said the Emperor, deeply 
touched, but too much habituated to the control of 
his feelings to evince any symptom of emotion; “if, 
consistently with my duty to the nation ” He 
hesitated. He felt that it was not for him to pro- 
pose the liberation of an emigrant Royalist. 

“You eould do much,” said Emily, striving to 
speak more firmly. ‘“ You could release my father 
and mother from captivity. When I am gone, it 
would be a grievous thing for them to be fixed in 
France, in incessant contemplation of the grave of 
their only child. Promise me that you will release 
them,—that you will send them home to Scotland 
to their friends———” 

“ And Count Jules de la Roche Allier?” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, sympathising in her filial devo- 
tion. 

“For him I have nothing to ask,” said poor 
Emily. “He is innocent, and therefore you dare 
not injure him.” 

«“ Are you aware, madam, that his family is es- 
pecially excluded from the Act of Grace conceded 
to the emigrants !—that he has brought a proscrib- 
ed head within reach of the retributive justice of the 
French government ?” added the Emperor, willing 
to probe to the utmost the heroism of the coura- 
geous yeung girl. 

“ Release my father and mother,” she faintly re- 
iterated, clasping her hands as she spoke. “ I leave 
the rest to God.” 

“TI am at liberty, then, to do my worst,” said 
Napoleon , “ since even his friends refuse to plead 
in his behalf.” 

“TI would pledge my life and honor on the inno- 
cence of young Roche Allier !”’ interrupted the Ge- 
neral. “Of fraud or treachery he is incapable. 
His attachment to my daughter has alone brought 
him into his present predicament.” 

“ Give her to him, then, and end it!” said Napo- 
leon abruptly ; having already seated himself at a 
writing table, to accomplish the petition of his inte- 
resting prisoner. “ Return to England, Monsieur 
le Général, with your family, and relieve me from 
the presence of this rash young man, by carrying 
him with you as your son.” 

And while General R hesitated whether to 
accept or reject the benefits thus cavalierly confer- 
red, the Emperor rose and presented two folded pa- 
pers to the hands of Emily. 

“ Both of these are yours,” said he, with one of 
those radiant smiles which sometimes brightened 
his sallow visage. “ One of them regards your fa- 
ther. and one—your husband. So dutiful a daugh- 
ter will make the best of wives,” 

“It is too late! Alas, alas! it is too late! Yet 
a few hours, and my Heavenly Father will receive 
me to his mercy!” faltered Kmily, now almost ex- 
hausted by the agitation of continual emotion. “Ac- 














cept, however, the thanks of one about to be releas- 
ed from all earthly bondage, that you have impart- 
ed peace and consolation to her dying hours !” 

And the big tears rolled down the pale cheeks of 
the sufferer, as she extended her slender hand as a 
parting token, toward the Emperer. Profoundly 
touched, he raised it to his lips; and ere General 
R recovered his self-possession sufficiently, to 
explain or remonstrate, Napoleon, after a respectful 
obeisance to Lady Emily, had quitted the room. 

“She will not die,” muttered the despotic Napo- 
leon to himself, as he pushed his way back through 
the gatheri ig twilight, toward the spot, in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, where Duroc was in. waiting. 
“‘ She must not die ! I will send Corvisart to her!” 
And with an impetuosity equal to that of Uncle 
Toby, when he swore that Le Fevre sheuld live, 
the Emperor, as he strede along, crunched dewn, 
with his iron heel, the branches of the juniper and 
heather bushes that impeded his way. “ All girls 
are apt to fancy they are dying when they are 
crossed in love. Besides, the cold-blooded old fool 
will think better of it. Sacrifice such a girl as that 
to a whim—a prejudice? Why, even I could 
scarcely hold out against that noble countenance, 
and that persuasive voice.” 

“Send the Duc d’Otrante hither,” said his Ma- 
jesty, when he entered his cabinet de truvail, at the 
close of a state dinner, a few hours after his return 
to the palace. ‘‘So,—you are here, sir! Come to 
offer your apologies, I trust, for the blundering offi- 
ciousness of yeur people in causing the arrest of 
Jules de la Roche Allier, on such insufficent testi- 
mony? Another time I advise you to select fel- 
lows possessing eyes, ears, and some small portion 
of understanding !” 

“ Your Majesty having, I find, already despatch- 
ed a courier to Bicétre with orders for the Count’s 
release, I may rather tender my apologies to himself 
on his arrival at Fontainebleau, to accompany his 
father-in-law to England, in pursuance of the en- 
gagements, Sire, into which your Majesty has deign- 
ed to enter, this afternoon, with the family at the 
Pavillon de Valvin.” 

“ Comment donc coquin ? cried the Emperor, 
relaxing into a hearty laugh. “Are you already 
so wellinfermed? The lubberly lacquey, then, over 
whom I stumbled in the antechamber of the Pavil- 
lon, was “f 


“ Precisely one of those fellows without eyes or 
ears, whom your Majesty has commissioned me te 
discharge.” 


«“ Ala bonne heure, mon cher Duc !” Since the 
fellow was an eavesdropper, I am glad he was a 
rascal of our own. Let him be as discreet as he 
has shown himself expert, and he may claim pro- 
motion. Understand, however, that this Valvin 
transaction is not to transpire: I de not wish to 
have it said in the Faubourg St. Germain that I 
have been courting conciliation with the English 
Cabinet, by an act of magnanimity toward the 
daughter of one of its members. But what féte is 
there to-morrow—what veille to-night ?” 

“None, Sire ; neither féte nor veille.” 
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« Do you méan to tell me that I do not hear the 
bells of the Sainte Trinilé 2 What should they 
be ringing for at this hour of the evening ?” 

« The passing bell, Sire, of the English General’s 
daughter. The Curé of the Sainte Trinité was 
her director ; and Corvisart has just returned with 
him from Valvin, with intelligence of the young 
lady’s dissolution.” 

« Already !”” ejaculated Napoleon, throwing him- 
self into a chair. “ Poor girl! Poor unhappy mo- 
ther!” 

“On the other hand, I have the satisfaction to 
acquaint your Majesty that Dr. Paulet announces 
the Cardinal Caprara to be out of danger.” 

«“ Au diable le Cardinal,” ejaculated Napoleon, 
with one of his fiercest looks. “ I would have given 
twenty Cardinals for power to save the life of the 


daughter of the English defénu /” 


— ate - 


LIFE, 


BY MISS EMILY TAYLOR. 


“W hat is the gift of Life?” 
Speak thou, in young existence revelling; 


Original, 


To thee it is a glorious, god-like thing ; 


Love, Hope, and Fancy lead the joyous way. 
Ambition kindles up her living ray. 
There is a path of life marked out fer thee, 


= A thornless path, and there thy way shall be: 


A thousand spirits by thy side shall fall, 
But thou shalt live, and look beyond them all; 
Yes, Life indeed may seema joyous thing. 


“ What isthe gift of Life’’ 
To thee, subdued and taught, by wisdom’s voice, 
Wisdom of stern necessity, not chcice ? 
Whose cup of joy is ebbing out in haste, 
Who kas no fountain to supply the waste; 
Whose spirit, like some traveller gazing round 
On broken columns in the desert ground, 
Sees but sad traces on a lonelv scene, 
Of what Life was, and what it might have been; 
Oh! is not Life a sad and solemn thing ? 


“ What is the gift of Life” 
To him who reads with Heav’n-instructed eye ? 
Tis the first dawning of eternity ; 
The future Heaven just breaking on the sight ; 
The glimmering ofa still increasing light; 
Its cheering scenes foretaates of heav’nly joy, 
Its storms and tempests sent to purify : 
Oh! is not life a bright inspiring thing ? 


“What is the gift of Life” 
To him whose soul through this tempestuous road 
Hath past, and found its Home, its Heav’n, its God ? 
Who sees the boundless page of knowledge spread, 
And years, as boundless, rolling o’er his head; 
No cloud to darken the celestial light; 
No sin to sully, and no grief to blight; 
48 not tliat better life’a glorious thing 7 


LIFE—NANCY’S HILL. i! 


NANCY'S HILL, 


A few miles below the Notch of the White 
Mountains, in New Hampshire, now celebrated 
by the painter and the poet, in the bosom of the 
valley through which the Saco winds, rises a 
little eminence, which was pointed out to me as 
Nancy’s Hill. Nash wasa celebrated hunter: 
the storms of winter, terrible as they were amid 
the desert of mountains which was his home, 
and the tempests of the sultry summer, equally 
terrible and more appalling, were alike indiffer- 
ent tohim. In one of his numerous excursions, 
he did more for the benefit of his country than 
all the philosophers before or since his time; for he 
explored the wonderful passage which opened 
an easy intercourse between the inhabitants 
east and west of the Gap. Yet he wrote no 
book on the subject, and never claimed the honor 
| of the discovery. 


Many people thought he loved hunting merely 
| for the hardships he encountered; for he never 
| grew rich, and often gave away what he had 
_gained by weeks of toil ; but he had only himself 
| to provide for, and without a wife or children, 
'and with no object of peculiar interest to engage 
his attention, he cared little whether he spent 
‘the night on the highest peak of Mount Wash- 
| ington, or in one of the vallies seven or eight 
| thousand feet below it. There was nobody to 
| he eeeiows about him or to count the live long 
' hours while he was away, and he often boasted 
that his home was every where. 

But this could not last always, for Nash was 
yet but a stripling. and it was not surprising that 
among his wanderings, he showd find a girl 
pretty enough to think it were well for a hunter 
to have a home. He told strange stories to 
Nancy, (for that was her name) of what dreadful 
precipices he had scaled, what chasms he. had 
leaped, what fierce and bloodt-hirsty animals he 
had encountered, and she listened, till, like 
Desdemona, she yielded at last her heart. 

She was the gentlest of human beings, and 
‘though only a domestic, had a heart as tender 
and a complexion as fairas any born gentle- 
woman. It almost overwhelmed her to think of 
the hardships poor Nash endured, while she en- 
joyed the comforts of an old fashioned kitchen 
corner, with a forest of logs blazing in the chim- 
ney, and the privilege of sitting at the table with 
the conscientious Puritan family, who would 
have thought it asin to make a difference on 
earth, when the Supreme Being made none in 
heaven. It is not wonderful that when Nash 


proposed marrying Nancy, and promised to rua 
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no more “ hair breadth ’scapes,” she should listen 
to him and consent to become his lawful wife. 
But it was necessary that he should make an- 
other hunting excursion before they were mar- 
ried—he said he must go once more through 
his favoriie gap of the mountains, and bring 
back subsistence for the winter. It was in vain 
that Nancy assured him she would want nothing. 
Nash knew better, and, after many a kind em- 
brace, set off, promising to be back in a very 
short time. 

Nancy’s idea of time and his did not agree — 
weeks passed away, and winter came on with 
its usual threatening aspect ; at length she heard 
accidentally that he was only about forty miles 
distant. The strange idea entered her head to 
go to him; it was wonderful that such a timid, 
gentle being should have thought of such a thing; 
but she knew that next to herself, Nash loved 
the chase, and she feared that perhaps ke might 
content himself with hunting unintentionally 
bears and wolves all winter. The family tried 
hard to dissuade her from the wild scheme, but she 
determined to go; and as poor Nancy belonged to 
nobody, nobody had a right to control her. She 
wrapped herself in her cloak, and set off to fol- 
low her lover through the gap. 

The snow was already deep, and there was 
not a house for many a long mile. Storm after 
storm came on—the family with whom she had 
lived became anxious about her. They said “ it 
was distraction in her to go; it was certainly 
tempting of Providence, and she must take the 
consequences.” 


Inthe mean time, Nash was unusually suc- 
cessful, and began his course homeward, laden 
with riches. It was just one week after Nancy's 
departure that he reached the little hill before 
mentioned. It was late at night—the earth was 
eovered with snow—and you might walk on the 
bill without making any impression. The trees 
were hung withicicles and glittered in the moon- 
jight like diamonds. Nash ascended the little 
hill, when he came into the valley through which 
the Saco runs—he loved such scenes and such 
evenings—he thought of Nancy, and wished she 
was there,—he knew he could wrap her in his 
large moose skin and keep her warm. 

He was not apt to be imaginative, and yet 
all at once he thought he percived his mistress 
standing opposite to him and leaning her head- 
against a tree. Hestrained his eye-balls to look 


atthe object. “ Moonlight,” said he, ‘“ makes 


strange work of things—my head is full of her,” 
and he looked another way—but when he turn- 





ed she still stood in the same place. He ap- 
proached nearer; the moon never shone bright- 
er and not an object intercepted its beams— 
they fell upon the pale, unearthly countenance 
of the maiden: her eyes were closed as if asleep; 
he took her hand—it was cold and hard like 
marble. Weary and benumbed, she had reclin- 
ed against the tree,—it was sweet to rest there 
and dream of her lover! She slept, and woke 
no more !—Her form was slightly inclined for- 
ward, and the glittering branches bent over ber, 
and her winding sheet was a robe of ice. 
Such is the tradition of Nancy’s Hill. 


— wi 





Original 


TO MEMORY. 


Our thoughts are boundless tho’ our frames are frad, 
Our soul’s immortal tho’ our limbs decay ; 

Tho’ darken’d in this poor life by a veil 

Of suffering, dying matter, we shall play 


In truth’s eternal sunbeams. PERcrvat. 


*T was beauteous spring, and slumb’ring nature 
bloom’d 
On all the earth her loveliest flowers again ; 
A milder fragrance scatter’d thro’ the gloom, 
And gathering storms suspended o’er in vain. 


The loveliest ones, alas! how fresh they grew— 
A bright sun’s lucid ray was on them thrown, 
‘Transmitting life with e’en a roseate hue, 
And wafting joy where’er its course was known. 


No deepen’d gloom was now along the sky, 
Nor brooding tempests on the air were cast ; 
All bere the sheen ot nature’s revelry, 
And none foretold what erewhile was to pase. 


Oh ! wondrous Nature ! thus—thus art thou,— 
Thy greater buons are ever soon to fade ; 
To-day—no thought shail cloud the joyous brow,— 
‘To-morrow—death the fondest hopes o’er shade ! 


*T was beauteous Spring—alas ! ’t is Autumn now, 
And leafless trees are sighing to the blast ; 

They echo back the moans of grief that flow ;— 
Methinks ’t is nature’s sympathy they cast. 


T is past :—the deep, dark grave—the sacred end 
Of all things beautiful on earth todwell, 

Hath lately clos’d o'er virtue—ah! doth blend 
The solemn rites of death—tke Jast sad ritual. 








E’en with a sister’s grief, alas! are these 
The mournful trials of a sister’s leve ? A 
Insidious Death! so tender—thy decrees, a 
Oh God! are just, he rests in peace above. 


Then draw we not the veil which shrouds from view 
The habitants of Heaven, for ’t is made 
A space invisible to life, where, though 
The mind sees nought—whercon its powers fade, 
Deness. 
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THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF A SINGLE FAULT. 


FROM THE PEN OF M. NECKER, 


It was the fate of Eliza Lesley to become an 
orphan in the tender years of childhood. But the 
loss of both parents was well supplied by a mater- 
nal aunt, a woman universally respected, who re- 
sided in the country, and devoted herself with 
unremitted assiduity to the education ef her adopt- 
ed daughter. 

Though descended from honorable ancestors, 
Miss Lesly inherited but a small property, and 
her slender income was wholly expended in pro- 
curing masters for the various accomplishments 
suited to her sex and station, and in cultivating 
those superior talents which embellish society and 
extend the sphere of existence. From nature she 
had received much that cannot be bestowed by 
art: and as she approached maturity the external 
charms of symmetry and elegance were heighten- 
ed by that indefinable, enchanting mental grace, 
which, as it implies the possession of taste and 
delicacy, is often more fascinating than the most 
perfect beauty. With so many attractions it was 
impossible not to engage admiration; but the ho- 
mage which Miss Lesly had been accustomed to 
receive, she soon learnt to neglect. In the distine- 
tion so flattering to vanity she found nothing to 
satisfy that susceptible heart which secretly cher- 
ished the endearing image of domestic union. She 
aspired to the privilege of dispensing happiness to 
some virtuous being worthy of her esteem, her 
confidence, her love; capable of synapathising in 
her sentiments and of recompensing her devoted 
attachment. 


Miss Lesly had scarcely attained her twentieth 
year, when Sir Henry Sommers, a young man just 


returned from his travels, who, by the demise of 


his father, had lately come into possession of a 
title and estate, arrived at lis seat in Kent, in the 
vicinity of the village where the aunt of Miss Lesly 
resided. The return of the young baronet after a 
long interval of absence was an event of no small 
importance to the neighborhood, and afforded to 
the curious and the idle ample matter for inquiry 
and speculation, That such a man must marry 
was obviously a thing of course: that the object 
of his choice should be a woman of birth and for- 
tune, appeared equally evident; and many were the 
matches proposed, and various the ladies chosen as 
rival candidates for his hand and fortune. 

When these ramors reached M.ss Lesly, she 
heard them with perfect indifference: but she had 
no sovner seen Sir Henry than, for the first time 
in her life, she sighed to reflect that she was not a 
woman of fortune. In Henry Sommers the most 
perfect manly beauty was embellished by elegant 
manners and dignified deportment. His calm 
countenance, his deep-toned voice might, perhaps, 
have appeared too serious, but for the sensibility 
bea‘ning from his eyes, the expression of benevo- 
lence and candor which lighted up his features 
and dwelt on his accents. It was, indeed, often 
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langor and of melancholy ;—but that very air 
which, to superficial observers announced a som- 
bre, repulsive character, impressed Eliza with far 
different feelings from the moment that her heart 
whispered she was the object of his attention, and 
that to herself she almost ventured to confess. she 
wished to engage his love. She believed that 
Henry the reserved, the dignified Henry, required 
the consolations of sympathy, the soothings of fe 
male tenderness; and flattered by this persuasion, 
began unconsciously, to cherish hopes—to indulge 
anticipations of happiness. Eliza was nut de- 
ceived. Sir Henry had at first only paid homage 
to beauty, when he singled her out at the bails 
and other places of public resort in the neighbor- 
heod. In addressing him her voice became more 
touchingly sweet. Henry listened with deeper in- 
terest, and Eliza, who could not speak without dis- 
covering the elevation or delicacy of her mind, the 
rectitude of her principles, the propriety of her sen- 
timents, unconscisusly completed the enchantment. 
He no longer doubted that she united these bril- 
liant qualities included in his idea of female per- 
fection, and believed with her it might be possible 
to realise the most romantic dreams of human feli- 
city. The more he reflected on her moral quali- 
ties, the more did judgment concur with inclination 
to ratify his ehoice; and in surrendering himself te 
love, he appeared less to follow the impulse of pas- 
sion than to obey the dictates of duty. With the 
high spirited generosity of a romantic character, lie 
found in the smallness of Miss Lesly’s fortune an 
additional cause for satisfaction, he exulted in the 
idea that it was his privilege to raise her to that 
station which she was formed to adorn, and that 
in bestowing her hand, she weuld receive from him 
all those adventitious advantages of wealth and dis- 
tinction, without which even beauty is neglected, 
and virtue unhonored by the mercenary world. 


Henry loved too truly to be presuming, and when 
he at length ventured to disclose his sentiments in 
a letter expressing his hopes and his wishes, and 
breathing all the ardor and tenderness of passion, 
he awaited the result with unspeakable anxiety. 

“Can Eliza,” said he, “esteem me sufficiently 
to unite forever her destiny with mine? Does she 
hold me worthy to be her first friend, to be invested 
with that most sacred title of husband, in which I 
shall glory to my latest breath ?” 

The answer to this appeal was traced with a 
trembling hand, but the vows of Sommers were 
accepted. Miss Lesly confessed, that if his bappi- 
ness depended on her sentiments, she almost feared 
he had been happy even long before he desired it. 
This simple avowal exaited her lover to the sum- 
mit of human felicity. Transperted into a new 
existence, he found no language to dou justice to 
his feelings; and it was only in shedding delicious 
tears that he could pour ferth bis joy and gratitude, 
whilst he reiterated at Miss Lesly’s feet his protes- 
tations of eternal truth and fidelity. 

If Eliza articulated not the same vows, he read 
them in her eyes; he saw them attested by looks 


objected to him, that he had habitually an air of; of unutterable tenderness ; for they now learut mu- 
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tually to divine the latent meaning of every word 
or movement, and were every hour more ready to 
believe that heaven hal formed them for each other, 

Marriage fixed and consecrated their union.— 
Brilliant with youth, health, and beauty, the fa- 
vorites of fortune and felicity, they might have 
excited envy, had they not irresistibly inspired 
good-will and compl: wency, and, by the most en- 
gasing attention:, and the most unaffected bene- 
volence, obtained a pardon even for superior hap- | 
piness. Henry could never show too much kind- | 
ness to those that admired Eliza, who, on her part, 
if she heard him praised, cast on ths encomiast a | 
glance of eloquent. acknowledgment. lel 

Soon after their marriage an entertainment was | 
given at Rose Wood, Sir Henry’s seat, to the prin- 
cipal families in the neighborhvoad. 








Whilst Eliza was at her toilette, he repeatedly | 
entered the dressing-room to inquire whether she | 
was ready to appear; and when she at Jength pre- 
sented herself before the circle, he adroitly took | 
his station where he could best form a judgment | 
of the impression produced on the company.— 
With eager delight he watched the symptoms of | 
surprise and admiration awakened by her elegance 
and beauty. He listened to those rapturous ex- 
clamation; which sometimes escaped the lips of, 
the spectators, and carefully collected the most trite. | 
unmeaning phrases which were uttured in Eliza’s 
praise. His eyes, constantly following her mo- 
tions, would alone have been sufficient to direct | 
attention to one object, even if perfect beauty and 
finished elegance did not always challenge univer- , 
sal homage. But Henry was not satisfied with | 
this superficial admiration. He required that Eli- | 
za’s mental enduwments should be duly appre- 
eiated, and secretly demanded homage for the ele- 
gance of her language: ths delicacy of her ideas, 
the propriety of her sentiments. 

If he sometimes distressed her modesty by his 
own undissembled admiration, he often improved | 
her observation with an address or refinement | 
wholly derived from the heart, and infinitely supe- 
rior to any thing exclusively created by the under- 
standing. In fine, Eliza had in Henry a friend so 
intimately associated with all her interests, that she 
seemed in his society to double her own existence 


—for she constantly saw her own ideas reflected | 


by his mind, as in a mirror which embellishes the | 
features without destroying the resemblance.— 
With serene delight she reposed in the protection 
of a husband, who, had the merits of his Eliza 
been disputed, would have assumed a haughty as- 
pect, but who, flattered by the respect and admira- 
tion she excited, had only the air of a man who 
was proud of his wife, and exulted in the tribute 
offered. to her perfection. At the name of Lad, 
Sommers, that name by which the woman of his 
cheice was forever identified with himself, his heart 
throbbed with emotion, and he felt again all the 
youthful transports of happy, mutual love, 

Still the felicity of Sommers remained incom- 
plete, till he had prevailed on the high-spirited, the 
delicate, the reserved Eliza to dismiss her scruples 


ithe refined enjoyments of conjugal affection. 
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with regard to disparity of situation, till he recog- 
nised, in the unrestrained freedom with which she 
disposed of his property, that cordial confidence, 
which can alone result from an harmonious union. 
It is only when thow becomes synonimous with 
we, and the distinction of thine or mine is wholly 
lost in ours, that the wedded pair have realised all 
It 
was thus that Henry and. Bliza came insensibly ‘to 
have bet one being, and to find in the marriage 
bond an union infinitely more perfect than could 
be created by the omnipotence of passion. With 
reason did they cherish the oaths which sealed 
their compact, and rendered it immutably sacred in 
ithe eyes of God and man. 

If they formed plans for futurity, they discovered 
in every event the happiest auspices, because they 
were forever associated in the same fate, and 
equally participated in all the good and evil al- 
lotted to each other. In imagination they con- 
templated, without repugnanee, the diflerent stages 
of human existence. They even anticipated old 


‘age with complacency, at that period, when, hav- 


ing long hand-in-land journeyed on together, they 
should be mutually soethed by those tender deli- 
cious recollections, which come at length to supply 
the place of ardent hopes and eager expectations. 

There were even moments when the image of 


' death was not without its peculiar attractions, since 


they were pleased to dwell on the idea that the 
messenger of eternity might summon both on the 
same day and at the same hour, and that they 
should together plunge into the awful abyss, with 
the firm assarance of a joyful and eternal re-union. 
They looked forward with confidence to futurity, 
since they had in their own hearts a guarantee 
from destraction. 

What a pledge of immortality is possessed in 
strong affections! blest as they were, supremely 
blest, they directed their thoughts to the one eter- 
nal source of good, reposed in the protection of 
their God—loved and believed, enjoyed and adored. 

Hitherto they had no cause to complain of so- 
ciety. The first disappointment that occurred of 
this nature was in a manner the discovery of a 
new pleasure. Jt was so delightful to reciprocate 
benefits—to be under the ine-timable obligation of 
assisting each other! ‘The mutual solace was a 
mutual treasure that enhanced the privilege of in- 
timacy. In contending with the little cares and 
chagrins of life, they learnt the better to define the 
circle which separated them from the world; and 
when driven to that sanctuary within the heart, 
became even more closely united to each other. 

It was Henry who most needed the soothing 
voice of friendship, since it was he alone who was 
subjected to irritation and chagrin by his inter- 
course with the capricious world. 

Entitled by birth and education to claim respect 
and attention from society, he had acquired a relish 
for distinction which impelled him to adopt all 
honorable means for engaging popularity : but it is 
scarcely possible to indulge the thirst for emula- 





tion, or to enter with eagerness on the career of 
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glory, without experiencing the conflicts of hope | some degree enter into the ordinary pursuits of the 
and fear, the agitations incident to care and disap- | world. Change ef scene is necessary to your per- 
pointment. ‘There are competitors in every pur-| fect enjoyment. You have a relish for public life. 
suit, and rivals in every path, who, if they some-|J ought not to wish you to sacrifice such tastes, or 
limes grace your triumph, more often reverse your | renounce the dignity attached to political conetde- 
schemes and baffle your ambition. ration.” 

Eliza sometimes sighed when she perceived that enrv seized the ide: se wo-de sugvested.— 
she constituted not to Henry that el which he May ie rae cates ey ek ae satel 
formed for her, who had no other object: but rea- | but desirous of commencing his career under the 
son soon suggested, that since men were called | most honorable auspices, he waited for an oppor- 
upon to act a distinguished part in public life, it | tunity of being retuined a county member at the 
was natural that they should take an interest in the | general election which was now approaching.— 
pursuits of ambition, and challenge the perils and Yet, however he might be disposed to embrace 
chances incident to the situation. liza not only | Eliza’s suggestions, there urhappily existed an 
ceased to repine at what she had onee regretted 2s | obstacle to their accomplishment of which she was 


od , . ; 1 , ; £ ; ; 4 
an evil, she even came to consider it as a real good, | wholly unconscious, and which he was most un- 
when she discovered that the pains inseparable | wijling to communicate. 


from ambition produced a new source of confi-| Much as she had studied ber husband’s charac- 
dence and sympathy between her and Henry, and | ter, there was in it one defect, which had hitherto 
that it was to her alone, whenever disappointment escaped her ebservation, but which she was destin- 
occurred, that he looked for encouragement er con- | ed to learn by fatal experience, 

solation. And what triumph is so precious to a} Seven years had elapsed since their happy union, 
woman of feeling, as to know by intuition, that in | which was crowned by the birth of a daughter, in 
her voig¢e—her tenderness—her sympathy, resides | whom each parent delighted to trace a resemblance 
the all-prevailing charm which restores tranquillity | to the other. Hitherto all had smiled on Bliza’s 
to the agitated heart of a beloved husband! How path; but some few clouds now occasionally ob- 
proud is she of the conviction that she alone pos- | seyred the sunshine of Henrv’s cheerfulness.— 
sesses the power to calm his perturbation—to re- | Even in the plenitude of mutual confidence, there 


vive his hopes—to dispel his apprehensions; in | was one subject on which false delicacy condemned 
ditficulty to fortify his courage—in disappointment | him to silence. 


adistcwectbeie db iia? : Early in marriage he had sustained some losses 

Absorbed in one object, Eliza learnt without | of property, but liberal, kind, fond of show and 
effort to understand Henry’s character. ‘T’he les- | splendor, he was deaf to the lessons of prudence 
son was rath:r imbibed than studied, for her only | aud economy ; and thus the evil which might have 
teacher was love. ; ee , been easily obviated the first year, augmented the 

She could calculate with exact precision in what | second, and was aggravated the third, till finally it 
manner he would be influenced by the opinion of | produced real pecuniary embarrassment. Tnde- 
others. She divined what impressions he would | pendent of his repughance to retrenchment, he 
be able to resist, and to what illusions of the ima- | had an insurmountable antipathy te accounts and 
ginations he must be peculiarly exposed. But | calculations, and was consequetly almost totally 
such was te purity of his principles, and such the | jgnorant of the most common forms of business. 
dignity of his sentiments, that her task was easily | His Steward had soon occasion to discover his in- 
performed. The wounds she occasionally disco- | attention to the state of his affairs, and, not chocs- 
vered were not deep, and with a little care and | jgg to hazard the loss of his favor, always proposed 
delicate address, she never failed to restore his mind | some temporary expedient—such as the cutting 
to its wonted harmony, Henry once uttered a/ down of timber, or the transfer of money in the 
tender complaint that he never was allowed any / funds, to supply the casual deficiency. Henry 
opportunity of repaying to her this kindness. ‘easily reconciled himself to the advice, having great 

“Itis not that I am less unreserved in my com-' expectations on an uncle, who had returned from 
munication,” replied his devoted wife ; 1 would | India with an immense fortune. But these falla- 
freely lay my heart open to your view. Not one’ ¢jous hopes were soon blasted. The uncle mar- 
thoaght should be concealed from your eye ;—but ‘ried, and the nephew was completely supplanted 
the world can cause me no chagrin. I have but! by the birth of a son-and-heir. It was after this 
one interest, my wishes centre in one supreme | event, that the steward for the first time ventured 
object ; to see that being happy is all my care—my | on some observations respecting the disparity of 
pride—my pleasure—my whole destiny !” ‘income and expenditure. But Henry, who still 

“ Well, act as you will—my benefactress let me | felt it impossible to dispense with his accustomed 
call you. Continue to dispense unnumbered bles- | habits and enjoyments, was no less willing to 
sings, which are only to be repaid with love.— | make Eliza the depositary of a secret which might 
Henceforth my life is at your service ; mould me to | damp her spirits, than to allow her to suspect that 
your wishes; dispose of me as you shall please. I | he had ene thought in which she did not partici- 
can have no will but your’s.” ‘pate. He was perfectly aware that the least hint 

“I accept the trust, which I dedicate to your | would induce her to propose, and even to insist on 
happiness. I am aware that my friend must in \retrenching every article of expense appropriate to 
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her own share in the establishment: but it had ever 
been his peculiar pleasure to see her dressed in a 
style even superior to her station, and to seize every 
pretext for surprising her by some elegant device 
of love, some new and expensive ornament. 

Once, when he had been elosetted with his stew- 
ard longer than usual, he entered the drawing- 
room with a thoughtfulness on his brow, which 
rivited Eliza’s attention. In meeting her earnest 
glance he colored deeply, and hastily quitted the 
apartment. The next day Eliza turned the con- 
versation on the folly of indulging in habits of 
luxury and expense, contrasting with them those 
simple, quiet comforts, which are the true sources 
of domestic enjoyment. Perceiving that this re- 
mark drew no explanation, she took occasien to 
introduce some reflectiens on the unlimited confi- 
dence which ought to form the charm of perfect 
intimacy. 


For the first time, something like restraint and 
dissatisfaction was mutually experienced by Henry 
and Eliza; for nothing ean be more painful than 
when two attached friends are under the necessity 
of communicating through the medium of general 
ideas their own personal feelings. In such a situa- 
tion, it is palpable that one of the two partics, if 
not both, must be wrong; a salutary warning that 
every species of dissimulation or insincerity is 
wrong, however it may be disguised by delicacy, 
or excused by tenderness. Unhappily, Eliza want- 
ed courage to enforce an explanation, whilst Henry, 
too censcious of his error, wanted fortitude to con- 
fess that he had acted with culpable imprudence. 
Yet, he often wished, and always meant to disclose 
the embarrassment, till luckily, as he conceived, he 
discovered an expedient for repairing the dilapida- 
tions in his property, and even of procuring a con- 
siderable augmentation to his income. 


As the period ef the election approached he had 
often oceasion to visit London; and one day, at a 
public dinner, became acquainted with a noted 
stock-broker, supposed to be one of the most adroit 
speculators in the funds; and who, from some ac- 
cidental questions on the price of stocks, was insen- 
sibly permitted to take the lead in the conversation. 
John Foster (such was the name of this redoubta- 
ble personage) was a man of fifty, a veteran of 
the world, who, in spite of a cold, forbidding exte- 
rior, drew attention, and even inspired confidence, 
partly by hazarding bold assertions with an impos- 
ing air of reverse, and intermingling truths gene- 
rally known with falsehoods, which could with 
difficulty be cither traced or detected. As it was 
notorious that he had been the successful agent of 
certain persons of rank and political consideration, 
who, under the cover of his name, trafficked in the 
funds, he might boast, without impropriety, of hav- 
ing safely conducted to fortune and proaperity, those 
who had implicitly submitted to his counsel and 
direction. That very morning, he observed, he 
had received a letter from a well-known banker, 
who, after briefly enumerting some lucky hits, for 
which he was indebted to his good friend Foster, 
remitted to his care a considerable sum, at that 





moment invested in India bonds. Although Fos- 
ter searched his pockets for this letter without pro- 
ducing it, his assured look challenged belief, and no 
one felt disposed to question the accuracy of his 
statement, 

Sommers had listened to the conversation with 
such marked attention that Foster was encouraged 
to prolong the subject: and he began, with much 
address, to draw a subtle distinction between spe- 
culating and gambling in the funds. ‘The former 
he represented as fair and safe: the latter as diffi- 
cult and hazardous. He was naturally led to illus- 
trate his observations by anecdotes which confirm- 
ed the favorable impression already produced on 
the too facile Sommers. At length, however, he 
made a sudden transition, by enquiring whether he 
had not the pleasure to recognise the son of Sir 
Thomas Sommers. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he adroitly recoliected an instance in 
which he had been so fortunate as to render him 
some small service. This recognition led to more 
familiar conversation, and finally produced an ap- 
pointment fer the following morning. That night 
Sommers had but little sleep. A new impulse was 
given to his thoughts, and he was wholly occupied 
with the scheme which promised to extricate him 
from care and perplexity. 


I'o the character and situation of Foster, he 
would, under other circumstances, have felt invin- 
cible repugnance ; but, with the persuasion that he 
had the honorable sanction of his father’s example, 
his scruples were silenced, and he no lenger hesi- 
tated to cultivate an acqaintance from which he 
hoped to derive considerable advantage. 

At the hour appointed, he repaired to Foster’s 
house, where he met with a cordial reception.— 
The speculator, whose reputation had been some- 
time on the wane, took occasion, perhaps with 
superfluous. caution, to remark, that it was-a day 
on which he was not usually at home; otherwise 
Sir Henry might have encountered many strangers 
who would have interrupted their conversation. 


A few sentences from Sommers explained the 
object of the present interview. Foster, easily de- 
tecting his ignorance of business, after a short si- 
lence, observed ;—*“I believe I perfectly compre- 
hend your situation. You possess a considerable 
landed property : you expend, year by year, seven 
hundred pounds more than your actual revenue.— 
Your object is to realise twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds, the interest of which would replace the 
deficit which occasions your present embarrass- 
ment; and which, as you have justly remarked, 
must be augmented unless it. is diminished. It is 
certainly prudent to provide for the contingency, 
and I believe I can assist you in facilitating your 
views; but trust me, it will be well if you confine 
yourself to one precise object, without launching 
into more ambitious speculations. Be satisfied 
with retrieving your loss, and do not seek to double 
your fortune.’”’ Sommers showed by a look how 
much he approved of this language. Fester, anx- 
ious to fortify the favorable inipression and strength- 
en the confidence in his superior skill and sagacity, 
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entered into copieus details on the different funds, 
and on the nature of the speculation, always taking 
care to introduce some anecdote which might do 
credit to his own judgment. Atlength, perceiving 
that Sommers betrayed some symptoms of weari- 
ness and impatience, he added, that he entertained 
not the least doubt of succeeding in the wished-for 
object, but that it was impossible to predict with 
certainty the favorable moment for engaging in 
such speculations; that it would be necessary to 
raise money by credit, a thing easily accomplished 
by promissory notes, or some similar expedient ; 
that in the mean time he required but a simple 
affirmation on the part of Sommers to authorise 
his future operations. With these words he pre- 
sented a written paper for his signature, the terms 
of which were somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. 
Sommers hesitated a momeut, then re-perusing it, 
with an air of abstraction signed his name and 
slowly returned it to Foster, who, throwing it care- 
lesely into his portfolio, put an end to the conver- 
sation by assuring Sir Henry he should soon re- 
ceive good news. 

This first promise was speecdly fulfilled. Within 
ten days Sir Henry received eight hundred pounds 
from Foster with a minute detail of his proceed- 
ings, which, to an inexperienced person, was 
scarcely intelligible. Elated with this first suc- 
cess, Sir Henry instantly repaired to London, 
where, on seeing Foster, he eagerly poured forth 
his heart-felt acknowledgments. Foster listened 
with indifference, and, opening a drawer, produced 
an additional surplus of three hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds, which were still due on the specu- 
lation. Sommers, still more delighted, observed, 
that Foster deducted from this sum too moderate a 
profit. Foster replied, that it was according to the 
regular terms of commission, and that he never de- 
viated from the established practice. As Sommers 
persisted in wishing to offer a more adequate re- 
muneration, he replied, that if he should be so for- 
tunate as to secuie for his respected friend Sir 
Henry Sommers the augmentation which he ex- 
pected, he would then accept, as a token of mutual 
friendship, a diamond of a moderate value. Som- 
mers was enchanted with this apparent sincerity 
and moderation. Foster perceived his advantage, 
and hastily profitted of the favorable momeut.— 
*“ You are too liberal of acknowledgments for this 
petty service Sir Henry. I regret having missed 
the opporiunity of procuring a far greater advan- 
tage. Had you kut invested me with more power 
[ could have turned it to betteraccount. Unfortu- 
nately, there was not time to apprise you of the 
favorable opportunity, and if another should oc- 
cur, it might again be lost from the same cause.” 


“ What thea should be done?” exclaimed Som- 
mers, whose ardor was animated by success, and 
who felt his confidence but a tribute of gratitude 
to his benefactor. 

“ T bave been thinking,” said Foster, “that by 
adding your endorsement to my promissory notes, 
I might raise on credit an adequate sum for th 
undertaking.”” So saying, he placed on the table 
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half a dozen notes, to which he had already affixed 
his own signature, and which the unsuspicious 
Semmiers signed with impatience, till he observed, 
what had *efore escaped him, that the sum was 
not specified, a blank being left between the first 
and the last figure, which rendered the amount 
indefinite. Alarmed for the first time, he made a 
sudden exclamation, to which Foster replied by 
saying carelessly ; “Oh, that is a thing of course, 
the regular form in these transactions :”” preventing 
farther inquiry by an anecdote of an East India 
Director who had obtained through his means, an 
immense fortune. Sommers continued to sign, but 
with a thoughtful countenance. 

At Jength, laying down his pen, and looking 
earnestly at Foster, who had locked up the notes 
in his desk, he «xclaimed:—*“T trust, | confide in 
you implicitly, Mr. Foster: I commit every thing 
to your prudence.” 

“With your permission, I have had in my hands 
a more precious trust.” 

“Lately !” reiterated Sommers. 

“Yes, lately; besides I stake my credit with 
your safety ; nay, I trust my very existence to your 
honor.” 

These words restored to Sommers a momentary 
confidence, and Foster hastily ended the confe- 
renee. It was true that Foster staked his credit : 
but his reputation was already declining, and he 
determined, by one desperate effort, to re-establish 
himself or to involve another in his ruin. If he 
succeeded in the speculation, it was his real inten- 
tion to admit Sommers to a share of the profits.—. 
If he failed, he should devolve on another the tre- 
mendous obligation. For himself, he had little to 
lose, and was therefore rosolved to put this last and 
only charice to the issue of one hazardous experi 
ment. 


In the meanwhile Sommers returned home more 
uneasy than ever. The sight of Eliza served but 
to aggravate his inquietude ; and, for the first time, 
he experienced only pain in her society. It was 
in vain that he sought to banish his apprehensions 
by reflecting on Foster’s former conduct. Several 
days elapsed and no letter arrived, although it had 
been stipulated at parting that intelligence should 
be regularly communicated. At length he was 
briefly informed by a hasty billet, that his agent 
was suddenly obliged to leave town: that his spe- 
culations had hitherto proved unsuccessful ; that 
the loss had even been considerable; but that he 
hoped on his return to obtain au ample indemni- 
fication. 


Sommers discovered in this lukewarmness, so 
foreign (o his character, something to redouble his 
apprehensions ; and, unable to endure the torment 
of suspense, hastened to London, with the hope 
that Foster had not left it: but on reaching his 
house he had the mortification to learn from a 
domestic, who was evidently tutored to parry his 
inquiries, that Foster had departed on the preced- 
ing evening, that the object of his journey was not 
known, and that he was not expected to return for 
several days. 
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The first thought of Sommers was to remain in 
Londen until Foster should re-appear; but a se- 
cend and stronger impulse recalled him to his Eliza, 
in whose faithful bosom he longed to deposit his 
secret cares. 


Whilst he was agitated by suspense, Eliza, un- 
conscicusly, participated in his inquietade. Alarm- 
ed by her husband’s ususnal absence, she reverted 
with terror to the perplexity and dejection she had 
formerly observed in his countenance; and when, 
after many anxious hours of torturing expectation, 
she saw him enter her apartment, pale, gleomy, 
and exhausted, she rushed into his arms, exclaim- 
ing— Henry, my own Henry, hast theu then a 
sorrow that | am not permitted to share? Are we 
no longer one? O! if it be indeed true that we 
are disunited, let this moment be my last.” 

“ My Eliza, you shall know all: I will no longer 
withhold the truth. I had already resolved on this 
communication : my resolution was taken even 
before you asked it. I feel that the world is but a 
desolation; that I wander in eternal night when 
I cease to think with thee. Let us be seated. I 
have much to reveal, and must throw myself on 
your clemency.” 


“Ah! believe me, the judge you have chosen 
already acquits you of blame.” ‘Then, placing 
herself beside him, and leaning on his arm, she 
re-assured him by a glance of ineffable tender- 
ness, whilst Sommers eommenced his narration, by 
avowing his embarrassments, the motives for his 
application to Foster, and the confidence which he 
had been induced to place in his prudence and in- 
tegrity. “ You see my error, Eliza; you see all 
my fault. Overwhelmed as I am with self-re- 
prvach, can I, dare I, hope. to obtain your par- 
don?” Before he had pronounced these words, 
before his lips had even formed them, Eliza was at 
her husband’s feet. She even knelt there some 
moments before he perceived it. Unwilling to in- 
terrupt him, she had listened to his recital .in si- 
leace, wholly absorbed by the powerful emotions 
it excited; but when she heard that friend, who 
had been so long habituated to the voice of praise, 
execrate his own folly with all the bitter asperity 
of self-rcpreach ; when she saw her husband, her 
protector, the digniiied being to whom she had 
been accustomed to look up with reverence, eon- 
fus:d, interdieted. self-convicted, self-condemned, 
at the sight of that noble mind, that honorable cha- 
racter ; surprised by shame, and overwhelmed with 
remorse, Eliza beheld the image of Adam, at the 
fatal momeut when he first herd that sin had made 
him mortal. 

From all these mingled sentiments had she felt 
the sud len impulse to throw herself at the feet of 
her astonished husband. ‘ What means this, my 
Elizat Afier the humiliating confession I have 
ben constrained to make, it is rather for me te 
kneel as your suppliant.” 

* Yes; this is my place,” exclaimed Eliza ; 
“ when ny Henry appears to distrust himself, he 


assumes a new character, and teaches me to love 


and hunor him more than ever.” 








Astonished at this language, Henry raised her 
with emotion, whilst she continued—“ No, my 
friend, you are not eulpable. How was it possible 
that a suspicion of pertidy should be admitted to 
that breast which is the seat of honor? It is I 
only who have been to blame, in thoughtlessly per- 
mitting you to increase your expenscs after our 
marriage. Alas! too happy in seeing the constant 
object of all my thoughts, I became almost crimin- 
ally inattentive to every other.” Gracious God! 
who but Eliza should dare to utter this reproach * 
The agitation of Henry was insensibly soothed by 
these tender demonstrations of affection from the 


' wife he adored, and he soon became sufficiently 


composed to consult on what steps he should par- 
sue with regard to Foster. After some delibera- 
tion, Eliza proposed writing to invite him to their 


seat, where she hoped, by civility and attention, to 


conciliate his good will, or at least to penetrate his 
real views, and put ker husband en his guard 
against his future machinations. 

It was not without difficulty that she won Henry's 
consent to this proposal, fer to him it appeared little 
short of sacrilege that any lines traced by Eliza’s 
pen should be addressed to a stock-broker. His con- 
sent was no sooner cbtained than she dispatched 
an old confidential servant, who returned in a few 
hours with the welcome information that Foster 
would be at Rose Wood that afternoon. 


On being privately interrogated by Lady Som- 
mers, Belton related that he had been obliged to 
force his way to Foster’s apartment, where he 
found hina surrounded by men of business, with 
some of whom he appeared tu have had an unplea- 
sant altereation. Belton added, that in reading 
Lady Sommer’s letter he hecame agitated ; that he 
began te write in 1eply; and after blotting two or 
three sheets, suddenly started from his desk, ex- 
claiming, “ No; I'll answer it myself.” 

* We may then expect Mr. Foster this afternoon 
—in half an hour. Thank you, Belton. I am ob- 
liged by your punctuality. You must be tired; go 
and rest yourself.” Belton cast a wistful glance 
at his honored mistress as he retreated to the door; 
then re-advancing toward her, he said in a low 
voice, that he had never before found it so difficult 
to deliver a message ; that whilst he was waiting ta 
seize the opportunity, he had overheard a disagreea- 
ble conversation, to which he should not have fisten- 
ed, but for his master’s name being mentioned, 


Lady Semmers was now all attention—Belton 
still wanted courage to proceed. At length, with 
some hesitation, he added “ Some one inquire of 
Foster, who and where is this Sir Heny Sommere 
who makes you his agent?” The answer to this 
question escaped me; but I heard another person 
say, “the bills must be taken up, or we come upon 
Sir Henry Sommers in two days.” 

“ And you heard no more, Belton ?” 

«No more, mada‘.” 

“T thank you, ! sincerely thank you ;” and hasti- 
iy withdrawing to conceal her emotion, she re- 
joined her husband, to wkom she communicated 
the intelligence. 
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“I see it all,” exclaimed he; “the storm ap- 
proaches; the thunder rolls over my head; I am 
cast from happiness and prosperity, and laid level 
with the lowest dust. And you, Eliza, who might 
have done honor to the first peer in England, you 
who must have been raised to the highest station, 
but for the chance I have hitherto thought so 
happy—’’ He paused; unable to proceed from the 
violence of his emotion. 

“No, Henry, you pity me,’ exclaimed Eliza, 
“but with little reason—were [ plunged into po- 
verty, I should still be grateful to Providence for 
having united me to the husband of my choice— 
fer having in him bestowed a treasure far more 
precious than every other blessing. Prove to me 
that I am suificient to your happiness, and never 
shall I breathe a sigh of envy or regret. Come, my 
dear Henry, let us be prepared forthe worst. What 
if we should leave this splendid mansion; if I still 
lean on your arm, I shall have no cause to lament 
the change; for in comparing what I leave with 
what I carry with me, believe me I shall still boast 
ef my uabounded wealth.” 

“Oh! Eliza, what words are these? It is the 
dew of heaven which sheds on my soul a delicious 
balm! I am no longer disturbed with the phantoms 
which oppressed me. Hope revives; I am born 
again; | owe my very existence to your matchless 
love.’ 

At this moment they were interrupted by the 
sound of a carriage, and in a few moments Foster 
was announced. At the first glance, Sommers 
whispered to Eliza, “ How is this man’s counte- 
nance altered !” 

“His countenance is indeed clouded,” replied 
Eliza ; “tis the expression of remorse.” 

“Incomparable creature! you anticipate my 
meaning; you generously suggest my excuse ;— 
you have learnt to divine my most seeret thoughts; 
—you alone have the power to mitigate my sul- 
erings.” 

Foster approached the unhappy pair in evident 
confusion; bat quickly recalling his confidence, 
he began with the dry prolixity of a man of busi- 
ness to detail his various operations in the public 
funds, all, he insisted, undertaken at the express 
desire of Sir Henry Sommers—at this instance, and 
wit his authority. He then enlarged on the un- 
forseen circumstances which had thwarted his 
plaus, solemnly protesting he had always consid- 
ered his own interest as identified with that of 
Sommers, and that he was in fact equally involved 
in his misfortune. He only blamed himself for 
not having transmitted daily intelligence, though 
to little purpose, since they who once adventured 


 0n speculation cannot recede without certain loss, 


and by confidence alone can obtain success. 

“Whence had you the money «mployed in this 
disastrous speculation ?” interrupted Henry.—* Uf 
course the money was raised by bills to which you 
had sizned an indorsement.’ At these words 
Eliza, by an involuntary movement, pressed he: 
husband’s arms, aud not daring to trust herself or 
him at that moment, she led the way to an apart- 
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ment, in which an hospitable repast was provided 
for their fatal guest. 

The servant being dismissed, the subject was re- 
sumed by Eliza, who wished, if possible, to be the 
medium of communication between Foster and her 
husband. In answer to her inquiries, Foster 
frankly confessed that the loss would be considera- 
ble, but he conceived not irreparable. * ommers 
eagerly demanded the sum—reiterating the ques- 
tion with unusual vehemance. “Iam unable to 
speak with precision, but I should conceive it will 
net exceed Sir Harry’s fortune.” Sommers darted 
on hi- wife a look of unutterable import, accom- 
panied with an indignant exclamation. ‘“ We 
must keep our temper,” rejoined Foster, coolly. “I 
have been exposed to many casvalities, and I al- 
ways kept my temper—with patience and cou- 
rage.” 

« Ay, sir, patience and courage might do for you; 
but you forget I have been hitherto a man of 
honor.” 


“Hold! Henry,” exclaimed Eliza; “for Hea- 
ven’s sake be calm;” and following him to the 
sofa, on which he had thrown hivnself with the 
violenee of desperation, she whispered: * De not 
rashly irritate the man who has eur fate in his 
power ;—at least command your feelings tll we 
have discovered our real situation.”’—'I‘hen turn- 
ing tu Foster, who had risen, apparently with the 
intention to withdraw, in evident displeasure, she 
thus addressed him: “ Hear me, sir; I trust I am 
able to speak to you with composure.” She paus- 
ed, with an air so serene, and yet so dignified, that 
even Foster was not insensible to her influence. 
He bowed with involuntary respect; and ske con- 
tinued—*“ It has unhappily been your misfortune 
—I well know it was not your intention—to bring 
desolation on a prosperous, a happy family, who 
had never injured you, nor perhaps one human 
being. It has pleased that Providence, which so 
long showered on us its cheicest blessings, to prove 
our constancy by afflictions, which, I trust, we 
shall learn to support with patient resignation. 
We have but one child, a daughter, for whom we 
should perhaps have formed ambitious hopes. It 
will be our future task to prepare her for a new, 
and perhaps a more happy station.” Here her 
voice faltered; unutterable anguish was painted 
on her husband’s countenance; even Foster cast 
down his eyes with some emotion. ‘“ What my 
husband now requests of you,” continued Eliza, 
“jis an exact statement of his affairs; a written 
affirmation of the obligations he has contracted to 
your creditors. Can you, and will you, Mr. Fos- 
ter, in this instance satisfy us?” 

* T will, madam; to-morrow Sir Henry shall be 
in possession of every circumstance :—I pledge my 
werd,” 

“It is not to me alone that it must be given,” 
exclamed Henry: “this angel requires it, and if 
you deceive her—a terrible vengeance shall pursue 
the fal-ehood.” Foster retreated ; he even appear- 
ed to tremble; then bending with reverence to 
Eliza, he replied in faltering accents— 
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“ Yes, I pledge myself to that incomparable be-| tell me, Clara, what should she do who resembles 
ing whom man could not wrong. I will keep my | me?” 
word sacred. Would that for her sake I could re-| “ Love mamma.” 
call the past!’ He then quitted them with agita-| “Charming child!—to what truth is she prompt- 
tion, and even with contrition. _;ed by the heart! Yes! if you resemble me, you 
As Foster receded from the house, the afflicted | will love your mother; you will know that she is 
pair, side by side, continued to watch his steps; the first of women; you will study to please her ; 
his image seemed to haunt them like a phantom by you will be devoted to her happiness; you will 
which they had been appalled, and from which | never leave her—never ; you will have but to call 
they could not avert their gaze. “ At length, then,” | yourself Henry, and she will caress you.” Here 
said Henry, “we communicate vur thoughts with-/| he was interrupted by the screams of Clara, who, 
out the intervention of words. We understand rushing from his arms, exclaimed, 
each other without explanation. Thou art good,) ‘“ Mamma is crying! oh, help poor mamma!’ 
supremely good, and I am all unworthy of the} Without articulating a single word, Henry. dropt 
goodness— Enough of this; till to-morrow arrives | on one knee, whilst Hiiza, covering her eyes, sob- 


we will not resume the subject.” 


“ Agreed,” cried Eliza, “ and let us admit to our 
tea-table our dear little Clara, who has been al- 
most exiled from us these two last days.’”’ At the 
name of his daughter, Henry breathed a deep sigh, 
and mechanically followed his wife to the drawing 
room, where the little Clara sprung toward him, 
and with open arms invited his accustomed cares- 
ses. But she was no longer welcomed with glad- 
ness. Menry kissed her cheek whilst tears swam 
in his eyes; then assuming a languid smile—soon 


| bed out, 
' One word more, and I must die.” 
“ Pardon, my best beloved, pardon—make peace 
for me with your mamma, my child, and retire to 
rest.” The little girl, half playfully, led him to 
her mother, joined their hands together, received 
‘their mingled caresses and benedictions, aad then 
‘cheerfully obeyed the summons of the maid, who 
came tu announce the hour of bed-time. At the 
‘same moment another servant entered with a news- 
| paper, which Sommers eagerly snatched from him, 


chased by the bitterness of seif-reproach—he gazed | with the hope of beguiling his suspense: but he 
alternately on the mother and the daughter with | had scarcely glanced his eyes over the page, whe 
an unutterable expression of mournfal tenderness, | #rning pale, he sunk on his chair, and in answer 
The apartment in which they were sitting was | '0 Eliza's inquiring glance, onty pointed to the fol- 
furnished with peculiar elegance. The long Gre-, owing paragraph: 
cian window opened on a beautiful lawn, and faced| “The noted speculator Foster falls not alone. A 
a hill crowned with the luxuriant verdure of May.| baronet is associated with him in those desperate 
The superb vases were embellished with flowers, | enterprises on the public funds to which he has 
which diffused through the air delicious fragrance. | been madly devoted. It is supposed that this gen- 
Still these agreeable impressions served but to fill | tleman, whose honor and respectability were never 
Sir Henry with the melancholy presage, that they before impeached by suspicion, was allured to the 


were never to be renewed, and that this was the | 


last time he should enjoy them. Attengh, draw- 
ing Clara toward him, and placing her on his knee, 
he said: “Clara, dear Clara, I see thou art thy 
mother’s own girl; thou hast the same angelic ex- 
pression of innocence and goodness.”’ 

«“ And whose girl should I be,” cried Clara, “if 
I am not my mamma’s girl?” Then, with roguish 
smiles, half-whispering, she continued : “ ‘The new 
doll does not come—the fine puppet that papa 
promised me—a great tall thing as big as I am, 
that was to cost I do not know how many guineas! 
Why does she not come, papa—why?” Lady 
S»mmers cast on her daughter a reproving glance. 

“No, let her laugh,” said Henry; see how 
well gayity becomes those little cheeks, that move 
like the leaves of the rose, touched by the zephyr. 
Laugh, dear Clara; let not your father damp your 
smiles; life is happy to those who commit no 
faults: and,” added he, in a lower voice, “ to those 
who can be satisfied with the good that Providence 
allots them.” 

«It is in vain,” said Eliza, “ you would disclaim 
this girl; all her looks are your’s; she is your liv- 
ing image.” 

«JT could have wished she had resembled her mo- 
ther so perfectly as to be another Eliza: but now 


undertaking by the hope of gaining a seat in par- 
liament, or by the prospect of being raised toa 
peerage. His loss is severe; but however we may 
pity him, as an unfortunate individual, we must be 
permitted to observe, that the nation would be ill 
represented by a stockjobber, who, after having 
bought the votes of others, might very naturally be 
expected to sedi his oxen.” 

For some moments both Henry and Eliza were 
wholly silent. At last he repeated, “* Whose 
honor was never before impeached by suspicion.’ 
It is too true. Iam no longer honorable. I have 
forfeited that title:—1 must assume another.” He 
suddenly raised his head, and fiercely added, “ Yet 
where is the man who shall dare to pronounce 
that name before me, however crushed and dis- 
graced?” 

*“ Oh, Henry! even the feeble Eliza is sufficient 
to protect thee fro: such imputations. Leave her 
to atlest before God and man that thou art the no- 
blest, the most honorable of human beings. Re- 
nounce the world. Despise those that wrong vou. 
Let us for ever guit this splendid mansion, to 
enjoy, uninterruptedly, the privileges of intimacy, 
aud the luxury of domestic affection. I cannot in- 
deed promise you more love, but I shall imvent 





new signs to communicate to you my feelings: | 
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| reproach ?” 


shall descend without a sigh from the station to 


which you raised me. In domestic occupations I 
shall but find amusement—even cares shall minis- 
ter to our mutual enjoyment.” 


«“ Enchantress!”* exclaimed Henry, “ why can- 
not I accept such an asylum? Yes! I doubt not 
Eliza would embellish poverty; Eliza could atone 
for the absence of luxury, for the injustice of man- 
kind, for the malice of destiny. We might still 
be happy ;—but, dearest friend—I cannot dissem- 
ble the truth—I am unable to stifle the conviction 
that I have been guilty. I have to face something 
worse than ruin—disgrace—absolute disgrace—ir- 
retrievable infamy—insupportable despair. I know 
not the extent of Foster’s engagements—I am not 
even able to conjecture them; but if it should ap- 
pear that they exceed the limits of my fortune—if 
land my folly must be dragged forth to open in- 
famy—if I should have to pass under the yoke of 
the merciless creditor, or be exposed to the horrors 
of a prison—covered with shame—pursued by ig- 
nominy ;— if I suould be reduced to this, after my 
former peace and prosperity ;—why then what 
should I do?—-how would it become me to act! 
What would be the suggestions of an Eliza, of a 
guardian angel, of a being unsullied by shame and 
During this agitated speech, Eliza 
listened in silent agony, her hands clasped in 
prayer, her eyes cast on the greund, or only rais- 
ed to heaven with an ineffable expression of im- 
passioned grief, her cheeks overspread with the 
paleness of despair. 


“Let us drop this conversation,” cried Henry, 
“to-morrow will decide every thing. ‘T’o-morrow 
makes or mars me.” With these words he threw 
himself on a couch, where he long remained in 
gloomy silence. Eliza took her seat by his side; 
but had no longer cowrage to address him. <A few 
broken words alone betrayed the secret of their 
thoughts. Yet Eliza, reclining on her husband’s 
shoulder, still showed by every look and movement 
the tenderness of her sympathy, till at length ex- 
hausted by the violence of her emotions, she closed 
her heavy eye-lids and sunk into a disturbed slum- 
ber.—Henry watched her with melancholly satis- 
faction, fearing to disturb even this imperfect re- 
pose. As he gazed on her pale but beautiful coun- 
tenance, he experienced a new and indefinable feel- 
ing which prompted him for the first time to ad- 
dress to her, thoughts and expressions of love, of 
which she should be wholly unconscious. He 
scarcely knew whether he was still in existence, 
80 Ominous were his presages, so dark the aspect 
of his future destiny. ‘Gracious heaven?” ex- 
claimed he, “and was it for me to change the hap- 
py fate allotted us? Foul man, rapacious fool! 
never enough of honor, of glory, of fortune. We 
are misled by our ambitious views, our restless as- 
Pirations, and seduced from the simple path of 
peace and safety. Sleep on dear Eliza; let tran- 
quility remain in thy heart; let the guilty suffer ; 
t is for me alone to pay the penalty. What dol 
say? we form but one being; it is I that have 
struck the arrow into thy soul. Miserable fate! 
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oe what exquisite happiness have I fal- 
en!’ 

“ Yes,” murmered Eliza in her agitated slumber, 
“yes, I dearly loved him—Henry.” Atthe sound 
of these broken words, so strangely accordant with 
his own thoughts and situation, the unhappy hus- 
band penetrated with anguish shed a torrent of 
tears. At that moment Eliza unelosed her eyes. 
The morning sun illumined her apartment, and 
starting from her couch, with a sudden and confus- 
ed recollection of the preceding day, she exclaim- 
ed, “Is the letter arrived ?” 


“ Not yet,” said Henry, with a mournful sigh. 

“ Not yet, you are sure 1— Whence then this un- 
measurable grief? Come, there is now no secret 
between us,” 


“ None, by beloved; we have but one soul, and 
till this fatal missive arrives, let us brace our 
strength, and if possible, renovate our spirits. 
Come, the rising sun has a cheerful smile, let us 
breathe the pure air, and open our hearts to the 
blessed influence of nature.”’ Though Eliza was 
still feeble, she made an effort to obey, and su 
ported by Henry, rambled through the park in 
which she had spent so mahy happy hours, and 
visited the spot which her elegant taste had so 
richly embellished. 


It waa not until the afternoon that the letter ar- 
rived. Henry instantly went with it to his own 
apartment, unwilling that even Eliza should wit- 
ness his first emotion. 


The communication of Foster was brief but de- 
cisive. It confirmed the total failure of his despe- 
rate speculations; it explained the use he had 
made ef Sir Henry’s imprudent confidence, and 
finally announced a defalcation which greatly ex- 
ceeded his whole fortune. But the most impor- 
tant part of the communication was contained in 
the postscript. He stated, that fer the present he 
judged it necessary to abscond, and that as this 
measure, to which he had been eempelled by self- 
preservation, might subject the baronet to trouble 
and importunity, he earnestly recommended to him 
to follow his example. When Henry had read the 
letter, he continued to gaze on the paper almost 
unconscious of its import. He still held it in his 
hand when his faithful servant Belton presented to 
him several demands for money, which the news 
of his misfortune had quickly brought upon him. 

“T know not what is passing,” said the old man, 
“ but it is right, Sir, to tell—”’ 

« Leave me to myself,” cried Henry, “ when I 
want your services, [ will callforthem.” Scarcely 
had his servant obeyed his last injunction, than 
Henry reproached himself for the imperious man- 
ner with which he had rebuked his intrusion. “A 
gentler tone would have better become thee now, 
miscreant,” cried he, striking his forehead, “ be- 
reaved of every thing, no longer possessing rank or 
fortane, or even honor, is there a wretch on earth 
more base thanI am? It is enough, let destiny 
be accomplished.” With these words he rang the 
bell and Belton re-appeared. ‘‘ Excuse my impa- 
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tience, Belton; I remarked your absence yester- 
day ; tell me where you were ?” 

“In the porter’s lodge, where I had been the 
preceding day.” 

“ And for what purpose?” With evident re- 
luctance Belton replied, he had been endeavoring 
to drive away the insolent people who wanted to 
force themselves and their bills on Sir Henry Som- 
mers. ‘* Why should you call them insolent, they 
are entitled to justice? I perceive how it is; they 
abused me, Belton.— What did they say ?” 

“ Excuse me, Sir, their language was shame- 
ful?” 

“ Let ie hear it, Belton; if you still consider 
me as your master, let me hear it this instant.” 

«“ They are impudent slanderers; they pretend- 
ed te say, that Sir Henry Sommers did not keep 
his word. What, said I, when he pays his trades- 
men’s bills regularly, and his servants’ wages 
punctually, and is the best and kindest of mas- 
ters? They answered, that it was with another’s 
money, and that Sir Henry would soon be called 
to account, and that there would be people in the 
house to-morrow. If I had not been afraid to dis- 
turb you, Sir, I should have begged you to give me 
a warrant to commit them.” 


“T am satisfied, Belton, you are a good servant, 
and an honest man; retire to rest. ‘T'o-morrow, 
you say—to-morrow ; good night, Belton.” «“ To- 
morrow,” reiterated he, when he was alone; “ it is 
enough, I am pleased to find there is so little in 
the world to regret. Men are hard unfeeling 
beings, and I shall not be loth to leave them. I 
have been more sinned against than sinning. ‘he 
less of life and fortune will be some expiatien for 
my imprudence; my personal degradation could 
be useful to none. For me the world shall have 
passed away, when my patrimony is alienated, and 
my memory disgraced. I will not live to be the 
spectator of my own shame. I shall not taste the 
dregs of that bitter cup, which folly prepared for 
my presumption.” At this moment, glancing at 
the letters which Belton had placed befere him, he 
had the courage to break the seals, and to examine 
their contents. An indignant blush overspread his 
cheeks, and his eyes flashed with disdain. “ What 
language is this!” cried he, “is it that of the mas- 
ter to his slave? And is it thus that Lord Weston, 
who was once so servile and so fawning presumes 
to arraign my conduct? Am I then condemned 
to every species of degradation? What is here— 
a letter from a friend, an intimate friend; I recog- 
nise the well known characters, and recall the in- 
timacy which has long united us; in this there 
may be some consolation.” Sir Henry perused 
the letter, then laying it aside with a sarcastic 
smile, exclaimed, “ admirable generosity. He asks 
me privately to take up one of Foster’s bills of 
which he has accidentally become proprietor. 
Such are friends, all but one incomparable woman ; 
and how have I requitted her constancy and aflec- 
tion!” At this moment he seized a pistol, which 
had been accidentally left in his apartment. He 
found it charged;—a desperate impulse directed 





his movements; another moment and he should be 
relieved from the burthen of existence ; one cherish- 
ed image still flitted before his eyes, and the name 
of Eliza rose to his lips. At that moment he felt 
his arm arrested, the faithful Eliza stood before 
him, and snatching from his hand the fatal weapon, 
sunk almost breathless at his feet. 

“ Thy friend is here, Henry, thy-last, thy ina- 
lienable, thy everlasting friend.” Henry opened 
his arms to receive her, and they both shed torrents 
of tears. 


“ Eliza, you know all—you are convinced that 
poverty is not my worst misfortune; to that 1 would 
have submitted with patience. In the evils I once 
thought so terrible I could have acquiesced with 
cheerful resignation; but my whole property is 
not equal to the engagements which I am bound 
to fulfil. Ruin is my portion, disgrace attaints my 
name, even my personal liberty is at the mercy of 
creditors; I already see myself within the walls of 
a prison. I might indeed evade the penalty by an 
ignominous flight; but I dare not offer such vio- 
lence to the laws of my country. In this extremity 
there is but one path to pursue; a hard resolution 
perhaps to one who has so largely tasted of happi- 
ness; yet more terrible in the image than the re- 
ality. Eliza, I cannot support disgrace, that last 
worst of evils, the sum of human inisery. I”’—he 
paused one moment, then added ina lower voice— 
“ have thought of every thing for the future.” 

“Stop, Henry, you abuse my weakness; my 
husband shall never desert me; whithersoever he 
shall go, thither wilil follow; such is my last and 
unalterable resolution.” 


«‘ No, Eliza, thou art still in the flower of youth 
and beauty; remain on earth to expiate my of- 
fence, to implore my pardon; and when thou shalt 
be called to the regions of eternal bliss, where vur- 
tue receives her recompence, then perhaps thy 
prayers may prevail, and I too shall be admitted 
for thy sake to a share of thy felicity.” 

“ There can be no felicity without thee; IT can 
form no conception of the paradise to which thou 
art not admitted. We must both become guilty in 
the sight of Heaven; and both be suppliants for 
divine mercy ; tegether we shall be rejected or. ac- 
cepted. On God! always together, never disu- 
nited.” 

“'Tempt me not, Eliza, to accept thy devotion; 
I grow enamoured even of the evil which is shared 
with thee; my soul recoils not as it ought to do 
from this fatal image; that word together, e/ernally 
united bewilders by reason, ‘That thus a wedded 
pair should have lived and died together interming- 
ling their last sighs, is an idea that annihilates 
even death. Oh God! what is my language? | 
no longer know myself.” 

“ Be calm, Henry, compose your spirits. Thy 
happiness was ever dearer than my own; I would 
have given my life-biood a thousand times to spare 
thee a single pain and yet I recoil not at the idea 
that thou hast offered to my mind.” 

«“ What, am I a ferocious ruilian, or only an im- 
passioned lover? What if I should detect in my- 
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self the jealous tyrant, who would hide from cll 
other eyes the idol of his heart? Must I then on 
the verge of death forfeit my own esteem? I have 
need of reflection; Eliza is too indulgent a judge. 
I may perhaps become better after a few moments 
of quiet examination.” 

«Do not imagine Henry, you could change my 
purpose, though you should unkindly deprive me 
of the consolation of dying with vou; for here I 

Pswear from that mument in which your fate shall 
be accomplishea, | wili pursue your steps: to live 
or die with Henry is my only hope, my unchange- 
able determination. Yet reflect, whether thy de- 
voted wife could not soften even poverty and dis- 
grace. I feel myseif rich in the resources of affec- 
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ion and consolation; perhaps our new situation 
Sincludes other evils than poverty, and such as may 
at first glance appal your soul. Examine whether 
fyou are sufficieatly fortified by patience to support 
calamity, or whether love alone may not counter- 
balance all the evils of existence. Fear not to ap- 
prise me of the decision, though in that you should 
Pronounce my sentence.’ Henry listened in si- 
ence, or replied but by the pressure of her band, 
which he bathed with his tears. Eliza seized the | 
oment to conjure him to take repose. He no 
onger resisted her wishes, and both exhausted by 
previous conflicts and agitation, had this night that 
eavy sleep which sometimes visits despair, as the | 
rloomy harbinger of death. ‘Io awake to misery is 
ike returning from a state of suspended wnimation | 
othe painful consciousness of existence. Eliza | 
ad hoped, that when the feverish agitation of 
enry’s spirits was ailayed, he would contemplate 
with more firmness the evils of his situation. She | 
as deceived. With newly invigorated strength, | 
he acquired new faculties tor suflering, and exis- | 
ence so clogged with misery, so polluted by self-_ 
eproach, and the sense of degradation, became | 
more than ever the object of his execration and ab- 
orrence. ‘Ihe more, however, he reflected on the | 
renerous selt-devotion of Eliza, the more he re- 
jolted from the idea of permitting such a sacrifice. | 
I'v prevent its accomplishment was now his great | 
boject, and he allowed himself to hope, that by as- 
uming an air of serenity, he might elude her vigi- | 
nee; soothed by this persuasion when she ten- | 
erly inquired for his health, he replied that he was | 
etter, and that he weuld take a solitary watk to | 
ollect his thoughts, ai.d steadily examiue his sit- | 
ation. 








































At parting Eliza detached from her neck his 
miniature, which she presented to him with these 
words: “I had thought never to part from this 
sledge but with life. I now resign it to your care. 
fit should be returned at our next mecting, I will 
onsider it as an indication that we are both to 
ontinue to endure existence, otherwise I shall con- 
lude that our sentence is passed, and only await 
our summons for the second time to unite our 
estinies.” She paused, but suppressing her feel- 
"gs, added, in a sweet familiar tone; “ You ac- 
sept my pledge. Iam sure you would not deceive 
e. I know you will not be long absent.” Henry 





' surable distance. 
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pressed her hand with an expressien of acquies~ 
cence. 


“T will but take my morning walk and rejoin 
you as usual. My Eliza, I shall not be long ab- 
sent; the moments are too precious to be wasted.” 
With this assurance she was tranquillised, whilst 
with the yearnings of a fond maternal heart, she 
hastened to her daughter’s chamber, with that 
mournful impatience which is sometimes the pres- 
sage of an unhappy destiny. In her way she had 
to pass through her dressing-room, where she had 
collected her favorite books, her best drawings, 
and above all a portrait of her husband in his hap- 
piest hours, when flushed with hope and joy, and 
exquisitely alive to all the charms of existence. 
She searcely ventured to_raise her eves to that face 
beaming with love and happiness. Whilst her 
imagination rapidly passsd over the departed pe- 
riod, she seemed separated from it by an immea- 
She shuddered in contemplating 
the abyss on which she stood, that fatal abyss of 
death, so revolting to one who had hitherto been 
occupied but with, the dreams of hope, and the 
smiles of love ; but unkown to herself she possess- 
ed a natural courage which was now fortified by 
the fear of sinking in the esteem of Henry; and 
after a momentary struggle she regained her firm- 
ness, and seeretly confirmed her former resolution. 
Was it the approach of death that appalled her 
soul! How often had it been the aspiration of 
her soul that it might be permitted to her and Hen- 
ry to close their eyes at the same moment. But 
to die by means so horrible, so repugnant to na- 
ture, to duty, to religious resignation !—Eliza ven- 
tured not to pursue the thought, and desperately 
throwing herself on the mercy of Heaven, she 
could only articulate, “ I cannot survive him, we 
must live or die tegether.” With trembling steps 
she approached her daughter’s couch. She hoped 


,to gaze undisturbed on her lovely face, and once 


more at least to watch her innocent slumbers; but 


“to her surprise, she found the little girl already 


risen, with the intention of selecting the most 
beautiful flowers, having accidentally discovered 
that this was her mether’s birth-day. At the sight 
of her amiable parent, the delighted Clara rushed 
into her arms; but in separating with her little 
hands the beautiful ringlets which fell in disorder 
ondhe mother’s cheeks, she felt the trickling tears 
and eagerly exclaimed, 

“You weep, mamma; what has happened to 
papa ?” 

« Nothing yet my Clara, but life is full of thorns 
which thou hast not yet felt. God grant thou 
may’st for ever be spared them.” She drew Clara 
on her lap, and repeated her tender caresses. ‘ Do 
you know Clara, what it is to be a mother ?”’ 

“Tis to be you, mamma.” 

“ What should that mother be to a daughter 
who is as good as Clara!” 

« What you are, mamma.” Eliza smiled through 
her tears. 

“The fond mother doats on her child, and would 
see and caress her every hour. Nothing but ne- 
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cessity can lead her to quit this cherished object. 
She is unhappy and must submit to an inexorable 
destiny—such a mother must be remembered and 
pitied. In looking at her portrait, the little girl 
must think of that mother who so dearly loved her 
child.” Eliza’s voice faltered, and she had to turn 


away her face, to conceal the fast flowing tears. At | 


that moment the maid entered, who was to attend 
Clara on her morning walk. A sudden hope 
dashed into Eliza’s mind, that if this beloved child 
presented her otfering before Henry, it might di- 
vert him from his fatal purpose. 
hastily dismissed the little girl and her attendant 
with a strict injunction, that she should seek her in 
the park, in a summer-house, which had received 
the name of the observatory. As Clara withdrew, 
Eliza listened to the light tripping step, and then 
sunk on the sofa in an indescribable state of per- 


turbation, uncertain whether she was to live or! 


die, and only fixed in the resolution never to sur- 
vive her husband. 


Forcing herself from this half unconscious re- 


She therefore | 


ness but of a few moments. Me resumed his seat, 
and the slight blush, which passed over the pallid 
cheeks, but heighted the mournful expression of 
his haggard countenance. 

* You are not well,” exclaimed Eliza, with a 
wisful look. 
_ [shall soon be better,” he replied, “ if you will 
| but join me in a walk.” 


| "To the observatory ?” interru; ted Eliza. Hen- 
ry suppressed a sigh as he answered : 
| That is too proud a title,” 

“Call it then, Eiza’s fancy.” 

“No,” returned he, with a mournful smile, 
“ Henry’s folly.” She took his arm, and as they 
slowly proceeded on their walk, both felt the re- 
vivir.g influence of the sweet morning air. For 
some time they advanced in silence, but on ap- 
proaching a stately cedar, remarkable for its height 
and foliage, Eliza said : 

«“ Let us hail this tree with a last adieu: let us 
sit one moment beneath its majestic shade. This 
rural bench was placed here by your order, Henry; 








~ who,” cried she, “ could comprehend the union | 


verie, she hastily traced a few lines to the wife of | and how often on this spot have we here breathed 
Sir Thomas Mortimer, recommending her daugh-| aspirations that we might close our eyes at the 
ter to her care, and imploring her to watch her un-| same moment.” 

protected childhood. liza would have addressed | Here griet suppressed her utterance. Henry ex- 
the aunt, who had charge of her own education, | perienced the same emotion, and both wept in &- 
but, sensible of her strict principles, she despaired | jonce, At the sound ef the village clock Henry 
of being able to soften her rigid judgment.—* And | started.—* Another hour has elapsed: that bell 


that exi-ted between me and Henry? IfI am 
precipitated by affection into guilt, it is te God 
aloue, and not to man, that Iam accountable.” 
She again took the pen, and addressed a few part- 
ing lines tu her daughter, alter which her mind be- 
came more composed. She felt re-assured, or at 
least prepared to brave the greatest evils, and once 
more repaired to the breakfast roum, where with 
emotions of joyful surprise, she beheld her husband 
awailing her approach. 


From the rapid succession of ideas in her mind, | 


she could have conceived, that a long interval had 
elapsed sinee their last interview, and to behoid 
him again was to welcome him from a tedious ab- 
sence. Henry shared her feelings; but this sud- 
den gleam of gladness was svon obscured. ‘There 
was a pale placidity in his dejected countenance ; 
its expression was no longer passiun but resigna- 
tion—calm and subdued, the cofliet had ceased, he 
was evidently prepared and resolved—bat for what 
destiny ? Eliza could not utterthe imquiry. She 
espied the minature she had suspended to his neck, 
but ventured not to ask an explanation. During 
their repast he assumed an air of cheerfulness, and 
even affected to speak of indifferent subjects. Un- 
willing as she was to interrupt this serenity, Eliza 
would have put the awful question, but the words 
died on her lips. She almost flattered herself that 
the storm of passion had passed away, and in that 
persuasion forebore to hazard oue word, or even 
one look, which might recall its feartul agitation, 
Once only Henry appeared affected ; the tear came 
into his eyes. He hastily arose, and to hide his 
emotion, withdrew to a winduw. *T'was the weak- 


strikes,” cried he, “to warn men of their progress 
toward the end of life! Alas! to those who are 
near the last stage, what imports the subdivision !” 

“Then we are both on the brink of eternity,” 
cried Eliza, interpreting his meaning by a moun. 
| ful pressage: “ Be it so: to live or die with Hen- 
ry is all | ask for?” 

‘Hold, Eliza! you misconceive me.” 

“No, Henry, | read your thoughts:—I antic: 
pate your intentions and am satisfied.”  Attera 
| short pause, she added: * Methinks I should sike 
to be buried under this state!y cedar.” She tvok 


bench. 

** What are you doing Eliza? This is rashlyto 
prejudge tie cause. . lt is true we must leave this 
(Spot; the place of my birth; the asylum in wiich 
are deposited my fatier’s ashes; the abode of my 
youth, in which I have passed so many happy 
years as a lover and a husband. Unworthy of that 
felicity which t have for ever forfeited, 1 had be 
' gueathed to my Eliza this house, these gardens, the 
whole demesne, and yet basely risked the property 
thus traus'erred to another. I have squandered 
the jortune [hid consecrated to your use. Likes 
prodigal and a villain, | have added fraud to ia- 
| providence and unkindness.” 
| Hold, Heury! L will not listen to these unjust 
aspersions. | see our cestiny is fixed. I am ready 
to accomplish the sacrifice. Let us speak no low 
ger of the future but as it belongs to anotier stale 
—to a better work.” hen, grasping Heury’s 
hand, and kneeling with him, she cried: ~ AF 
mighty Maker of the universe! behold twe poo 
supplianis, too weak, too frail to endure to liv 








out her pencil and wrote a few words on the P 
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under the stigma of disgrace. They approach 
with humility toward their judge! For them- 
selves they presume not to offer defence or justifi- 
cation ;—they bow their heads with the oppressive 
consciousness of shame and guilt! Thou hadst 
showered on them thy most precious bounties— 
wealth, honor, distinction, cunspired in their hap- 
py lot; and in the bosom of their family, the en- 
dearments of conjugal and parental love, filled up 
the measure ef their felicity. Loaded with favors, 
accustomed but to blessings, they want courage and 
firmness to support the bitterness of adversity, In 
their happiest days, they have, perhaps, done some 
little good ; and never have they ceased, by praise 
and thankfulness, to bless that God whom they 
worship: the author of their faith, the arbiter of 
their conscience, the ruler of their destiny :—shall 
such be judged with rigor by thee, who, though 
just art merciful; good, supremely good, and ever- 
flowing with love for thy unworthy creatures— 
hear me whilst I implore thy pardon—whilst I pray 
for Henry, and supplicate for both!’ 


“Oh God!” exclaimed Henry; “it is she alone 
who may ask to be forgiven; —that matchless wo- 
man who has created whatever virtues I possess, 
and who would now even plunge her innocent 
soul into guilt for my worthless sake !” 

Here overpowered with the violence of his emo- 
tions, he covered his face with his hands and his 
sobs became audible. During some moments Eliza 
uttered not a single word, so much was she im- 
pressed with awe by the sacred majesty of grief. 
At length Henry looking up beheld the innocent 
little Clara advancing to meet both parents: her 
face radiant with joy ; grace, sprightliness, and gay- 
ety in every movement. At the sight of this 
lovely child, Henry uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror and astonishment :—*“ W hat brings her hither? 
Mast she too be sacrificed ?” 


“She comes but to present me with these flow- 
ers, which she has gathered in honor of my birth- 
day :—her mother’s birth-day: and shall she be 
robbed of a mother’s tenderness, a father’s protec- 
tion ?” 

“ Merciful God! what a wretch have I been! 
Pardon my rashness, and here I swear never again 
to spurn the precious gifts thou hast offered to my 
acceptance.” 

“ And wilt thou indeed consent to live for thy 
wife, thy child?” 

Henry fell on her neck, and struggling to sup- 
press his tears, softly murmured: “If it be the 
will of God, if he will indeed preserve me for vir- 
tuous exertion and salutary repentance, I swear 
never to violate the first law of nature. Let us re- 
turn to the house: it may not yet be too late. 
ee thie cup passed from me, all should be 
well.’ 

The litthe Clara had by this time joined them, 
and with unwonted loquacity was expatiating on 
the beauty and delicacy of her flowers. Henry 
whispered to Eliza to dismiss the pretty prattler, as 
he felt not quite well. Alarmed by this intima- 
Yon, the mother instantly reminded her daughter 
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of her morning task. Clara’s sparkling eyes were 
at once suffused with tears; but a kiss and a smile 
reconciled her to the injunction, and she quietly 
yielded obedience. , 

“Innocent creature!” cried Henry, “she de- 
served a better father!” 

“Say not so, Henry ; if you but live to form her 
mind, to guard her conduct, she will never have 
reason to repine at her humble Jot.—But you are 
pale; you surely tremble!” 

“No, itis nothing but a momentary pang ;—I 
am already better ;—I shall soon be well ;—1 know 
what medicine will effect my cure.” 

“You are, then, really ill. You could not, 
surely, abuse my unsuspecting confidence.” 


‘‘T would not forfeit thy esteem for a thousand 
worlds !”—Eliza pressed his hand with transport, 
Henry returned the pressure with a deep-drawn 
sigh, in which apprehension was mingled with re- 
morse. Naturally ingenuous, he knew not how to 
conceal, yet was utterly unable to confess, that he 
had swallowed a slow poison, since he still hoped, 
by the timely application of an efficient antidote 
to arrest its mortal progress; hitherto he had ex- 
perienced no symptoms of indisposition, and he 
firmly believed that it was not too late to counter- 
act the effects of his former desperation. 

They no approached the house; but instead of 
entering by the common outlet, Henry passod 
through a private door to the library, where he 
knew he could easily procure the antidote, to whieh 
he trusted his future safety. On entering the, 
apartment, the first object that met his eyes was 
the pistol which Eliza had the preceding day wrest- 
ed from his grasp, and which, in his agitation, he 
had suffered to remain without discharging its con- 
tents. Shuddering at this recollection, his first im- 
pulse was to render-it innoxious; and he was pro- 
ceeding to execute his purpose, when an exclama- 
tion from Eliza rivetted him te the spot; and the 
next moment, the voice of Belton from an adjvin- 
ing room explained the mystery.— Where is Sir 
Henry? where is our good master? let him con- 
ceal himself or fly: the bailiffs are already in this 
house; he will be dragged away by force!—Oh, 
that I should live to see my young master conduct- 
ed to jail!” 

At these words Eliza cast a fearful glance on 
Henry, in whom surprise and horror produced an 
alarming change. The poison, which had been be- 
fore dormant, was instantly excited to activity; 
and with a ghastly aspect he staggered toward a 
chair, his eyes still fixed on the pistel with some 
vague consciousness of his former purpose. Eliza 
now first perceiving the object to which they were 
directed, her terrors were renewed ;—* Hasten from 
this house ;—steal through the garden to the Par- 
songe, where you may have a temporary asylum. 
Leave me to receive these men, I fear them not, 
They cannot injure—they will not insult an un- 
offending woman.”—But for the first time Eliza’s 
words were unnoticed by her husband. While. 
she spoke, his features became distorted. A con: 
vulsive shivering ran through his veins, and, writh 
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ing with torture, he attempted to speak, but the 
imperfect accents died on his lips. 

* Oh, God! what means that awful look 1— 
speak, let me once more hear that voice. Henry, 
my best beloved Henry, what have you done?” 

“Forgive, forgive me!”’ was all he could articu- 
late. Eliza gazed on her husband with speechless 
anguish. The whole truth flashed on her mind. 
She exclaimed, 

‘It is well. Iam not yet too late!” She ea- 
gerly snatched the pistol, and true to her aim, the 
ball was lodged in her bosom; she fell, clasping 
the knees of her husband, who had made a last 
effort to rise, but sunk by her side, with his arms 
outstretched to support her. In this attitude were 
the faithful pair discovered by the terrified domes- 
iics. Interred in the same grave, their mournful 
history terminated with this simple inscription :— 

“IN DEATH THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED.” 


—— = 


REFLECTIONS OF AN HOUR. 


BY MRS. GROVES. 


Original. 


“Ito Day’s soft eyed sister pay my court, 
(Endymien’s rival) and her aid implere; 
Now first implored in succor to the muse.” 
*Tis night, and nature tired of day-light tasks, 
Doth seek with languid eye, a place of rest. 
Now, then fair Cynthia! may thy lucid beam 
Re-animate, and cheer each dreoping power ; 
And bring to partial mem’ ry, that sweet time, 
When I so lov’d and eall’d thee “ pale-fac’d Moon.” 
Come, Fancy ! place me on the rustic bench, 
In the dear garden where I woo’d the muse, 
And whisper to my soul, past joys, again. 
Revive that brightest vision of my life, 
When, from the honey-breath of smiling love, 
Rich odor I inhal’d of mortal charm, © 
Recall those years, when through thy mazes borne, 
I eager skimm’d with Hope, the dance of life. 
Ah! then I saw not thorns that since have press’d, 
And many drops of anguish made to flow! 
O my lov’d Charles! the book of Fate Pil epe, 
And write in characters of grief, thine own.— 
Should e’er a nettle dare pollute thy grave ; 
Be some kind Yorick there to pluck it off; 
Bend thou too, Science! o’er thy once lov’d son ;— 
Bedew with tears the mound which hides from view, 
The brother dear, the scholar and the friend, 
Alas! on such sad theme, I may not dwell, 
Lest my poor heart should faint, and I become 
Unmindful ot the blessings yet in store :— 
Claims on affection still remain—are left 
To waken duties which would idle sleep ;— 
Dear beings still I meet where e’er I turn 
Who agitate my breast with fond desires, 
Who drawing nigh united, oft demand 
A share of solemn thought and feeling deep. 
Then throb my heart with gratitude, and own 
Thy sense of mercies, from so jast a Power. 
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From the New York Rev ew. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL ; 


HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 


When, in one of our late numbers, we had oc- 
casion to review the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon constitutional 
questions, it occurred to us tha. a somewhat more 
extended view of the life, character and services of 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall might be useful, than 
could properly find a place in that article. We 
avail ourselves of an early opportunity to carry into 
execution the intention which then floated loosely 
in our mind, and propose to lay before our readers 
some sketches of his biography, and literary and 
professional labors. If it be pleasant, “ through the 
loop holes of retreat,” to gaze upon the passing 
scenes of the busy world, and it is generally far 
more instructive, to turn back upon the past, and 
to reeall the images of those who, having acted 
their parts upon the great theatre of human life, are 
now gathered to the dust of their ancestors, and 
have left to us the inheritance of their deeds and 
their fame. We are thus enabled, amidst the hot 
pursuits of business, and the eager and jealous ri- 
valries of party strife, to praise for a moment, and 
to see, as it where, reflected from a distant mirror, 
men and things in their just and natural propor- 
tions, stripped of the pageantry which sometimes 
disguises their deformities, and deprived of the glare 
of those false lights which cheat the understanding 
even more than the senses. It has been sometimes 
said, and there is great truth in the remark, that if 
you would know what a man really is, you should 
inquire what audience he addresses ; whether he 
addresses the present age or posterity——whether he 
seeks the applause of the giddy multitude of the 
hour, or the slow praise which rises from rather 
than settles from the tomb—whether he aspires to 
that fame which is borne on the breath of the liv- 
ing, satisfying and satiating, or that which rises 
unbidden in the hearts of the wise and good in af- 
ter generations, and, though it be voiceless to the 
world, speaks to the consciences and the souls of 
men with a thrilling power, the more irresistible 
because unsuspected. The example of a good 
man is rarely without its full influences; that of a 
great man, who has stamped his own character 
upon his own age, cannot fail to have mueh to do, 
for encouragement or admonition, with the desti- 
nies of those who come after him. 

The biography of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
has not as yet been written, and it is quite uncer- 
tain when it will be. We do not, in this country, 
usually take much pains to gather up the private 
anecdotes, or memoirs, or papers of eminent men, 
until long after their decease, when most of their 
cotemporaries have passed away from the scene, 
and those who survive them, have in their recol- 
lection only faded pictures of the past, often ob- 
scure and dim, and generally without the fresh- 
ness and vrarmth of early sketches. In other coun- 
tries, a more earnest, and sometimes misplaced, se- 
licitude is exhibited to preserve and narrate what 
































is not well known; and te give us, almost at the 
moment of the death of the individual, the side 
lights of his character—the habits of his mind—his 
table talk—his peeuliar tastes—his various or close 
pursuits—the familiar pleasantries of his private 
life—the occasional shades and sunshine which 
played abut his character—his marked sayings— 
his dreamy as well as wide-awake speculations— 
and even the little touches of human infirmity, 
which, when not entirely graceful, are yet of a na- 
ture to let us into the inner man, and reconcile us 
somewhat to the steady contemplation of his great- 
ness, by teaching us that he was mortal. We or- 
der all these things differently in America; some- 
times from a delicacy of feeling toward the living— 
sometimes from a shy reserve—sometimes frem a 
dread of being obtrusive or impertinent—and 
sometimes from the notion that all our public cha- 
racters should, like heroes upon the stage, be dress- 
ed up for dramatic effect, and preserve throughout 
the dignity of their holiday costume. There is no- 
thing very reprehensible, or even perhaps incon- 
venient, in all this, But our sad, not to say our 
often shameful, neglect of the private papers of our 
great men, and our tardy justice to their fame, in 
leaving their memories to the chance misrepresen- 
tations and mistakes of friends and foes—and some- 
times our equally mischievous indiscriminate publi- 
cation of all that is left, without considering that 
much which is written by men of a hasty and ir- 
ritable and jealous temperament, may reflect dis- 
honor upon themselves by its petulance, its injus- 
tice, and its resentments;—these are matters of 
deeper regret, and more enduring mortification. 

In the case of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, we 
have few materials fur the story of his life, beyond 
what may be gleaned frem the eulogies delivered 
soon after his decease ; and these are necessarily 
brief, and dwell principally upon his public acts, 
and the events connected with them. We are 
compelled to rely on these for the main outlines of 
our own sketch. 


John Marshall was born ata place called Ger- 
mantown, in the county of Fauquier, Virginia, on 
the 24th day of September, 1755. At the time of 
his birth, Fauquier was one of the frontier coun- 
ties of the state, though now in the centre of its 
population. His grandfather, of the same name, 
was a native of Wales, and settled in Westmure- 
land county, in Virginia, about the year 1730, 
where he married Elizabeth Markham, a native of 
England. Of four sons and five daughters of this 
marriage, Thomas, the father of the chief justice, 
was the oldest, and, according to the law of primo- 
geniture, then in force in Virginia, inherited the 
family estate, called the “ Forest,” consisting of a 
few hundred acres of poor land in the same coun- 
ty. He removed from Westmoreland to Fauquier, 
soon after he attained te manhood ; and having in- 
termarried with Mary Keith, by which marriage he 
became connected with the Rrandolphs, he set 
down upon a small farm, at the place, where John 
Marshall, his eldest son was born. 
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traordinary endowments, great vigor, and undaunt- 
ed courage. His original education was very nar- 
row and imperfect; but he overcame these disad- 
vantages, by the diligence and perseverance with 
which he used all the means within his 1each of 
enlarging his knowledge, and refining it by a stu- 
dious attention to polite as well as solid literature. 
He was from his birth a near neighbor of General 
Washington ; they were associates during their 
boyhood: and continued friends through the whole 
course of their lives. Lord Fairfax, the then great 
proprietor of the northern neck of Virginia, which 
included Fauquier, employed General Washington 
as surveyor of the western part of his territory ; 
and Washington employed his friend Marshall. in 
the same business. When the revolution broke 
out, Thomas Marshall received the appointment of 
the third Virginia regiment upon the continental 
establishment, and was in service during the me- 
morable campaign of 1776. He was engaged in 
the brilliant affair of the surprise and capture of the 
Hessians at Trenton, in December of that year. 
Afterward, on the 11th of September, 1777, he 
was placed with his regiment on the right of the 
American army at the battle of Brandywine, and 
received the attack of Lord Cornwallis. The re- 
giment, on that occasion, maintained its position 
against superior numbers, without losing an inch 
of ground, until both of it flanks were turned, its 
ammunition nearly expended, and one half of the 
officers and one third of the soldiers were killed or 
wounded. Celonel Marshall, whose horse had re- 
ceived two bulls, then retired in good order to re- 
cover his position on the right of his division; but 
it had already retreated. His subsequent military 
services were equally honorable; and he maintain- 
ed through life the character of a gallant suldier, 
an accomplished gentleman, and an unflinching 
patriot. 


The scenes among whieh young Marshall was 
reared, were well calculated to nourish a spirit of 
independence, and to give vigor to a sound phy- 
sical constitution. To them he probably owed 
that robust health, which carried him almost to 
eighty in the enjoyment of the mens sanain corpore 
sano. His imagination was warmed. and his ge- 
nius kindled, and his self-reliance strengthened, by 
the variety of landscape about him. Nature every 
where around him exhibited its wild original fea- 
tures of irregular grandeur. He was accustomed 
to gaze on the mountains with a silent reverence— 
to penetrate the deep gloom and pathless recesses 
of the forest—to slake his thirst in the sparkling 
rills which leaped from promontory to promontory, 
or trickled down the valley with a gentle mur- 
mur—and to repose himself after his wanderings 
in the darkling shades of some lonely dell. And 
thus the spirit of peetical enthusiasm was awak- 
ened in his heart—a spirit, which became the com- 
panion of his youth, and the delight and solace of 
his riper years. 

A frontier county, however, was not the place 
among a rude and sparse population, where he 


Thomas Marshall, the father, was a man of ex- could hope to cultivate a literary taste. His fa- 
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ther, the companion and guide of his early days— 
by whose conversation he was enlightened, and by 
whose instructions he was elevated—saw too clear- 
iy, that he must go to oiher regions to acquire the 
rudiments of a solid education. He accordingly 
sent him, at the age of fourteen, to Westmoreland, 
at a distance of a hundred miles from home, where 
he remained under the tuition of Mr. Campbell, a 
clergyman of great respectability, above a year. 
He then returned home, and continued his studies 
under a Mr. Thompson, a Scotch clergyman, who 
was just inducted as pastor of the parish, and resid- 
ed in his father’s family. He pursued his classical 
studies under this latter gentleman for another 
‘ear, and was then left to his own strenuous dili- 
gence to accomplish his mastery of the Latin Jan- 
guage, with the help only of his grammar and dic- 
tionary. His attainments in that language were 
highly respectable; and when he was thus left to 
his own unassisted studies, he was just commenc- 
ing the works of Livy and Horace. His attain- 
ments in English literature were almost entirely 
owing to the intelligent care of his father, whose 
library contained many of the best writers of the 
age of Queen Anne, and whose taste and discern- 
ment led his choice to the fairest and most inter- 
esting models of that age. ‘ My father,” (said he, 
in a letter to a friend, written many years after- 
ward) “superintended the English part of my ed- 
ucation, and to his care I am indebted for any thing 
valuable which I may have acquired in my youth. 
He was my only intelligent companion; and was 
both a watchful parent, and an affectionate instruc- 
tive friend. The young men within my reach were 
entirely uncultivated; and the time I passed with 
them was devoted to hardy athletic exercises.” 


In this state of things he was found at the first 
outbreak of the American revolution. Fired with 
the love of liberty, and indignant at the impending 
oppressions of his native land by the domineering 
authority of the mother country, he at once gave 
up the study of the law, to which. as a profession, 
he meant to devote himself, and ardently engaged 
in the study of military tactics. Immediately af- 
ter the battle of Lexington, he assisted in the or- 
ganisation of a battalion of minute men, in which 
he was soon after appointed a first lieutenant. In 
the autumn of the same year he marched with his 
company to the relief of Norfolk, then threatened 
by a predatory party under the command of Lord 
Dunmore; and he was actually engaged in the 
gallant action at the Great Bridge, where Lord 
Dunmore was repulsed. In July, 1776, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant in the eleventh Virginia 
regiment on the continental establishment, and 
was advanced the next year to the rank of captain. 
From that time, with a brief exception, he contin- 
ued in active military service, until, February, 
1781. During this period he was engaged in the 
hard and perilous operations of the campaigns in 
the Jersies and Pennsylvania. He fought at the 
battle of Brandywine, of Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth. In 1779, he was in the covering party at 

| the assault of Stony Point, and assisted in the de- 
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tachment which covered the retreat of Major Lee, 
after his brilliant surprise and capture of the Bri- 
tish garrison at Powles Hook. In the winter, and 
spring and summer of 1780, being furlew with 
other sepernumerary officers of the Virginia line, 
he resided at V illiamsburg in Virginia, and attend- 
ed the law lectures of Mr. (afterward Chancellor) 
Wythe, in William and Mary’s College. He re- 
signed his commission in February, 1781, finding, 
from the superabundance of officers in the Virginia 
line, that there was ne chance of active military 
employment; and in the succeeding autumn he 
commenced practice at the bar. During his mili- 
tary career, he did not arrive at any higher rank 
than that of captain; but this was not owing to 
any defect of high military qualities, but resulted 
from the slow progress of promotion in the Vir- 
ginia line, since there was, as had been already in- 
timated, a great superabundance of officers. His 
merits, were not, however, overlooked. He was 
often empleyed in high eonfidential stations ; and 
he served as deputy judge advocate on many occa- 
sions with great distinction, and the unreserved 
confidence of all the offiers of the army with whom 
he was brought in centact. Perhaps no man, by 
his gallantry, his gentleness of demeanor, his ur- 
bane but dignified conduct, his intelligence and 
disinterestedness, and activity in behalf of his 
friends, ever acquired a more enviable popularity 
among his brother officers. To the day of their 
deaths, the veterans, who had known him and 
served with him, spoke of him with a tenderness 
of affection, and a warmth of admiration, rarely to 
be found among those who have not been influenc- 
ed by the claims and homage of superior rank. To 
the kindness of his eld companions in arms, the 
chief justice was accustomed, in his modest way, 
to attribute the success with which his early efforts 
at the bar were crowned. “They knew,” he would 
say, “that I felt their wrongs and sympathised in 
their sufferings, and had partaken of their labors, 
and that I vindicated their claims upon their coun- 
try with a warm and constant earnesness.” 


In the spring of 1782, Mr. Marshall wae elected 
a member of the Virginia legislature; and in the 
autumn of the same year, a member of the execu- 
tive council of the state. In 1783, he married Miss 
Ambler, a daughter of the then treasurer of the 
state, to whom he had become attached before leav- 
ing the army. With this lady he lived in the most 
affectionate conjugal union more than fifty years; 
and she died about two years and a half before his 
own decease. About the time of his marriage he 
removed to Richmond, in order to engage in the 
larger practice of his profession in the capital of the 
statc. In the spring of 1784, he resigned his seat 
at the council board; and notwithstanding his re- 
moval to Richmond, he was elected the same year 
a member from his native county Fauquier. In- 
deed, to this county he seemed, during his whole 
life, to be attached by uncommon ties of affetionate 
regard. He purchased large tracts of land in the 
county, and the principal members of his family 
have since become settled there, having received 
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valuable estates from the bounty of their liberal 
parent. It was there, that he intended to pass the 
remnant of his days, after he should have resigned 
the chife justiceship. Nor has the county been un- 
mindful of his services, and of his extraordinary 
merit, and attachment to it. On the contrary, for 
many years, and dewn to his untimely death, his 
eldest son, Thomas Marshall,a man of uncommon 
purity and excellence of character, represented 
Fauquire in the state legislature; and, at the mo- 
ment we are writing, a younger son still sustains 
the same high honor. 


In 1787, Mr. Marshall was chosen a member of 
the legislature for Henrico county, in which Rich- 
mond is situated ; and he continued a member from 
that period to 1792, when he retired, in order to 
prosecute his professional labors with more undi- 
vided attention. In 1788, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention called in Virginia to deliber- 
ate upon the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States; aud on that occasion he acted on 
the same side with Washington and Madison, and 
zealously supported the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, as the only security of our civil and political 
liberties as a nation. 


It was to this period of his life, that we are to 
refer the gradual development and consolidation of 
the great political principles which constituted the 
guide of all his future life—to which he clung with 
a steadfast aid unshrinking devotion, and which 
he supported with a zeal and ability rarely equal- 
led, and perhaps never surpassed. Like all young 
men of a sanguine temperament and independent 
spirit, he was at first ca tivated with the notions of 
a broad and unbridled liberty. He saw in the pre- 
tensions of the mother country little else than the 
gradual usurpations of settled authority over the 
rights of those who were subjected to its sway 
and he thought that government, in order to be 
useful, should be limited within the narrowest 
bounds, and that every grant of power should be 
watched with intense jealousy, as an inconvenient 
abridgement of the rights of the community. He 
had, too, the most unbounded confidence in the in- 
telligence, and wisdem, and virtue of the whole 
people. He deemed it impossible they should ever 
mistake their own true interests, far less that they 
should ever be betrayed into a voluntary surrender 
or abandenment of them. He believed, that all 
power, however unchecked, was safe in their hands ; 
and that the feebler the arm of the government, 
the more perfect and complete was the protecting 
virtue of the people. “ When I recollect” (said 
he, in the letter already alluded to) “the wild and 
enthusiastic democracy, with which my opinions of 
that day were tinctured, I am disposed to ascribe 
my devotion to the union, and toa government 
competent to its preservation, at least as much to 
casual circumstances as to judgment.” Perhaps 
he did himself some injustice in this suggestion. 
The truth was, that his severe experience, during 
the revolutionary war, of the mischiefs of a feeble 
national government, and of the inconstancy, inert- 
mess, and occasional violence of the state govern- 
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ments, had, in no small measure subdued his con- 
fidence in mere unrestrained democracies. He 
saw, that while republican institutions were admi- 
rably adapted to perpetuate the interests and sup- 
port the rights of the people, they required great 
energy to be well administered; and that unless 
poweis adequate to their due maintenance and 
protection were confided to intelligent rulers, 
they would be perpetually assailed by wild and 
reckless and unprincipled demagogues, whe wou!d 
trample upon the people after having made them 
the misguided instruments of their own extrava- 
gance. ‘The scenes, too, which immediately swc- 
ceeded the revolution, were calculated to enforce 
every lesson of this sort. The industry of the 
whole country was prostrated—the rights of pro- 
perty were assailed in every variety of forms—debts 
were no longer eapable of b ing collected—eourts 
of justice were either shut up, or their ordinary 
functions obstructed by legislative enactments, cr 
performed with a weak and timid submission to 
prejudices—the army was disbanded without pay, 
and without public sympathy—the national and 
state governments were equally without resources 
or credit;—and what aggravated every other evil 
was, that the very recommendations of the only 
just remedies by the purest and wisest of our pa- 
triots were received with a cold disdain, or rejected 
with harsh reproaches. It was impossible, there- 
fore, for an intelligent and honest mind not to 
come to the conclusion, that the imbecility of a 
goverment was no security against oppression ; 
and that a well organised and efficient republican 
government was the only substitute for brute force 
or ruinous anarchy. It is said to have been the 
remark of a great statesman, (and probably has 
been uttered by many others,) that he should think 
very ill of the morals ef a young man not in love 
with a pure unchecked democracy ; and he should 
think still worse of the wisdom o! an old man, who 
was not sensible of its utter impacticability for all 
the purpeses of rational freedom. 


It was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune, too, at this 
period of his life, to be brought, in the discharge of 
his public duties, in contact with some of the wisest 
and ablest men of the country. In the legislature 
of Virginia he was drawn into an intimate com- 
munion with Washington and Madison; and in 
the convention of 1788, he had a still more ample 
opportunity to hear those profund discussions upon 
the principles and operations of government, which 
never can take place except in times of great dis- 
tress and momentous excitement, The friendship 
whieh he then formed with those great men was 
never alterward broken. With Mr. Madison, in- 
deed, in after tims, when they became separated 
in their political attachments, it may be said te 
have been somewhat intermitted ; but there never 
was the slightest alienation of kindness between 
them; and after the political contests, to which we 
have alluded, had passed by, their intercourse was 
most frankly and warmly renewed, and so con- 
tinued until the grave had closed over them. With 





Washington, Mr, Marshall maintained through 
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life an intimate friendship, to which unbounded 
confidence, and mutual respect, and entire harmony 
of opinion, gave a must touching sanctity. 


When the plan of the constitution was first laid 
before the people, it was immediately assailed with 
great vehemence and force in many of the state 
legislatures, and in none with more severity and 
zealthanin Virginia. ‘In the course of the ses- 
sion of 1788,” (said Mr. Marshall.) “ the increas- 
ing efforts of the enemies of the constitution made 
a deep impression ; and before its close a great ma- 
jority showed a decided hostility to it. I took an 
active part in the debates on this question, and was 
uniform in support of the proposed constitution.” 
In the convention, also, he spoke on several occa- 
sions in defence of the constitution, in a manner 
which excited general praise. And we can readily 
trace, even in the imperfect reports of the debates 
of that convention, many striking proofs of his 
sound and discriminating reasoning. To the dis- 
cussions which were then had, he himself has ob- 
served, “justice never has been, and never can be 
*done.” russ 


After the constitution was adopted, Mr. Mar- 
shall retired again to private life, from which he 
was recalled, very much against his own inelina- 
tion, by the violent party excitements respecting 
the British treaty of 1794; and he was in 1795 
elected a member of the legislature. In the course 
of the ensuing session, the treaty was attacked in a 
very bold and vehement manner, and was defended 
by Mr. Marshall, with an eloquence and ability, 
which have always been deemed among the most 
spiendid exhibitions of his genius. He was not en- 
tirely successful; but he reduced the resolutions of 
the legislature to a simple disappreval of the treaty 
on the ground of-expediency, having completely 
demolished the formidable array of constitutional 
objections. It is scarcely possible for us, living at 
such a distance from the period of those excite- 
ments, to realise the extent of the opposition to 
the treaty, or the strange perversities of judgment 
by which the publie opinion, touching it, was de- 
luded and misled. Perhaps no measure, since the 
constitution was adopted, ever created, throughout 
the whole anion, such an inflamed and exaggerat- 
ed state of public feeling. The tocsin of alarm 
was rung from Georgia to Maine; and the most 
impassioned addresses were made at public meet- 
ings, and through the public press, to rouse the. in- 
dignation, and stimulate the passions, of the peo- 
ple. President Washington remained unmoved 
during the general tumult. He determined to rati- 
fy the treaty, and, upon his own responsibility, 
with the concurrence of his cabinet and the sen- 
ate, he did ratify it. It afterward became the sub- 
ject of one of the most ardent and prolonged de- 
bates, which had then been known in the house of 
representatives in congress. The lines of party 
were drawn with a close, and almost startling se- 
verity. And yet it may now be freely and boldly 
affirmed, that no measure ever was more just, more 
wise, or more imperiously demanded by the true 
interests of the country. It saved us from what 





must have been a ruinous war, if not from-a na” 
tional bankruptcy. To what, then, is this extraor- 
dinary delusion to be justly attributed? To two 
causes; the one accidental, and the other perma- 
nent in its operations. The first was an infatuat- 
ed admiration of the French revolution, which 
generated a correspondent hostility to England. 
The last was the unrelenting virulence of party 
spirit, which but too often becomes, in republics, 
the engine of the most ruinous projects, in order to 
avenge itself upon its opponents, er to gratify its 
own adherents by the exertion of its power. If, 
indeed, there were not constantly under eur eyes 
the most solemn and affecting Jessons of this sort, 
(and no one could be more humiliating than this, 
to our national pride or foresight, ) this might serve 
as a warning of the infinite danger of yielding up 
our judgments to the impassioned declamations ef 
interested partisans, or to the blind suggestions of 
political jealousy. 


In the year 1796, President Washington offered 
to Mr. Marshall the office of attorney general of 
the United States; and a short time after, upon 
the recall of Mr. Monroe, the officer of embassa- 
dor to the court of France. Both of these high 
stations, reflecting so much honor upon Mr. Mar- 
shall, as coming from him who was “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens,” he steadily but respectfully declined. His 
extensive practice at the bar, securing to him a high 
reputation and an ample compensation, seemed to 
him more desirable than any publie office. When, 
however, at a subsequent and more critical junc- 
ture of our political affairs, in 1797, President 
Adams selected him, jointly with Mr. C. C. Pinck- 
ney and Mr. E. Gerry, as envoys for an extraordi- 
nary mission to France, he thought it a duty to 
accept the station ; and he aecordingly proceeded 
with his colleagues to Paris, to.perform the func- 


-tions of: that most’ important: and:delicate service. 


The fate of the mission is well known.  It>failed 
to produce the desired reconciliation between the 
two countries, the demands of France being of a 
nature to which the honor of eur country ferbade 
the envoys to submit. Some attempts at intimida- 
tion and venal influence then took place, of a na- 
ture to reflect deep dishonor upon the good faith 
and integrity of the French government. It is well 
known that the whole correspondence was drawn 
up, and the mission conducted, by Mr. Marshall. 
The whole proceedings were laid before ‘congress 
by President Adams; and the country, as it were 
by acclamation, approved the firm and manly stand 
taken by the envoys. The state papers thus. pre- 
pared by Mr. Marhsall, in point of ability, force, 
and accuracy of reasoning, just principles, and full 
understanding of the law of nations, have never 
been surpassed. ‘They compare with the state pa- 
pers of the most celebrated perieds in our annals; 
with the state papers, when Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison held the seals of the department of state. 
On his return to the United States in «1798, Mr. 
Marshall was received with the liveliest demonstra- 
tions of respect and gratitude. A publie.dinae 
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was given to him by members of both houses of 
congress, “as an evidence of affection for his per- 
son, and of their grateful approbation of the pa- 
triotic firmness with which he sustained the dignity 
of his country during his important mission.” 


Mr. Marshall was now desirous of resuming hi§® 
profession, and devoting himself exclusively to it§ 
lucrative pursuits. He had every reason to be- 
lieve, that his success would be far greater than it 
had been in past times, since his reputation, as a 
statesman and lawyer of the highest attainments, 
had now become identified with the interests and 
character of the whole nation. But he was not 
permitted to indulge his own wishes. General 
Washington, in the most confidential and affecting 
manner, made an appeal to him to engage again in 
public life; and at his earnest and ulmost importu- 
nate solicitation, Mr. Marshall became a candidate 
for a seat in congress, and, after a most warm can- 
vass, was in 1799 returned a member of the house 
of representatives. It is impossible, we think, to 
have come into the national councils under more 
proud and imposing circumstances. To be the 
choice of Washington at any time, would of itself 
be no small honor; but to be so, at a crisis deeply 
involving all the best interests of the country, and 
full ef political perils, which required the aid of the 
clearest heads, and the purest hearts, and the firm- 
est principles, and at his urgent personal appeal, 
was as flattering an encomium upon Mr. Mar- 
shall’s merits, as could be bestowed. 


During the brief service of Mr. Marshall in con- 
gress, the memorable debate took place in the case 
of Jonathan Robbins, alias Thomas Nash. The 
circumstances connected with it, and which are 
necessary to explain it, may be shortly stated. By 
the British treaty of 1794, it was agreed, that per- 
sons charged with murder or forgery committed 
within the jurisdiction of cither nation, and seek- 
ing an asylum within the ceuntries of the other, 


should, on mutual.requisitions, be delivered up te. 


justice, en such evidence of criminality, as, accord= 
ing to the law of the place where the person so 
charged should: be found, would justify his appre- 
hension and commitment for trial, if the offence 
had there been committed. . Jonathan Robbins was 
charged with murder, committed on board ef the 
British frigate Hermione on the high seas; and 
was, upon the requisition of the British govern-. 
ment, in 1799, arrested in South Carolina. Presi- 
dent Adams, on that occasion, requested Judge 
Bee, the district judge-of South Carolina, to ex- 
amine the case, and authorised him, if upon a full 
hearing the charge was sufficiently. establised, -to 
deliver him up to the British authorities for trial. 
Judge Bee accordingly, after.hearirg the proofs, 
delivered Robbins to the British authorities, and he 
was carried to the British dominions, tried for the 
offence, and, on conviction, hanged. During his 
confinement in South Carolina, Robbins insisted 
that he was an American citizen, though it is now 
well known that..he was a British subject; anda 
good deal. of public sympathy was excited for him 
on this account... The party. then apposed to the 
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administration. made it the general topic of public 
debate and newspaper discussion, and assailed the 
proceedings of the President with great severity 
and harshness, as unauthorised by the treaty, and 
as unconstitutional. It was almost of course, that 
the same subject should come before congress for 
animadversion and rebuke, as it was supposed to 
present a most vulnerable point of assault upon the 
administration. Mr. Edward Livingston of New 
York, Mr. Nicholas of Virginia, and Mr. Gallatin 
of Pennsylvania, were leaders in the attack; and 
Mr. Bayard of Delaware, and Mr. Marshall, mainly 
conducted the defence. It was upon this occasion 
that Mr. Marshall first displayed before the nation 
those extraordinary powers for judicial logic and 
solemn constitutional argumentation, which be- 
came the distinguishing characteristics of his sub- 
sequent career. No argument could have been 
more complete or satisfactory, whether considered 
with reference te the point of treaty obligation, or 
the law of nations, er the constitutional right and 
duty of the executive. The speech was afterward 
published, as corrected by himself; and it has been 
pronounced, by the almost unanimous voice of the 
nation, as one of the most masterly which has ever 
been delivered on the fluor of congress, It settled 
the question, then and for ever. It has acquired 
almost the force of a judical sentence, and has been 
treated, like the celebrated letter of the duke of 
Newcastle to the Prussian minister, written by 
Lord Mansfield, as an answer without any possi- 
ble reply —Keponse sans replique. 

It was during the same session of congress, and 
a short time before this speech, that Mr. Marshall 
was called upon to announce in the house of repre- 
sentatives the death of General Washington, and 
to offer the resolutions om that mournful oecasion. 
He performed the task with great brevity, deep feel- 
ing, and in terms of most appropriate and affec- 
tionate praise. 


_.At the close of the session of congress in, 1800, 
Mr. Marshall was appointed-by President, Adams, 
first, secretary. of war, and. soon afterward, secre- 
tary of state, He remained in this Jatter, depart- 


ment buta short period. , Our relations with Great 


Britain were then of.a critical nature; and the few 
dispatches which. passed. from the department, 
while Mr. Marshall was, at its head, established his 


entire. competency and. ability.to fulfil the highest 


duties of the station, On the 31st of January, 
1801, Mr, Marshall, at the age of forty-five, receiv- 
ed the appointment of chief justice of the United 
States from President Adams, and immediately af- 
terward he resigned the office, of secretary, of state, 
and assumed the duties of this high and responsible 
station. It is due to his memory to state, that the 
office was,conferred on him, not, only without his 
own solicitation, but absolutely without any sus- 
picion on his, part.of the President’s intention te 
appoint him, be having actually recommended to 
the President, after the oldest judge, Mr. Justice 
Cushing, had declined it, another gentleman, the 
late Mr, Justice Patterson, for the fice. The ap- 
poinument was unanimously approyed .by the sen- 
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ate; and Mr. Marshall accordingly took his seat on 
the bench, as chief justice, at the ensuing Febru- 
ary term of the supreme court. He continued to 
discharge its duties until the time of his death, 
which happened, after a painful and somewhat pro- 
tracted illness, at Philadelphia, on the sixth day of 
July, 1835. 


His judicial career was uncommonly long, ex- 
tending over a period of more than thirty-four 
years; and yet it may with entire truth be said, 
that his reputation continued to increase in bril- 
liancy and solidity down to its very close. His 
intellectual pewers were not in the slightest de- 
gree impaired by his great age; and at the very 
last session of the court, which he attended, the 
same acuteness, the same powers of analysis, the 
same exquisite discrimination of the lines and 
bounds of principles, which had marked his earlier 
life, were seen, and felt, and hunored by his col- 
leagues. He had for some years contemplated a 
retirement from the bench, dreading that his intel- 
lectual faculties might be impaired ; and he had ex- 
pressed repeatedly to one or two of his most confi- 
dential friends, his anxious hope, that they would 
not allow him to remain on the bench a day after 
they suspected his mind was on the wane. We 
happen to know, that these friends, from a deep 
reverence and affection for the chief justice, had de- 
termined to act upon his suggestion, if the time 
should ever arrive in which it was proper to be 
done. Fortunately, it never did arrive. His set- 
ting sun was seen in its clear unclouded splendor, 


beaming as it descended with a larger orb and more 
- softened light, until the very mement, when it sunk 


beneath the horizon with a beautiful and tranquil- 
ising transparency. 

We had almost forgotten to state, that the chief 
justice was chosen a member of the Virginia con- 
vention, called to revise the state constitution, in 
1829. In the same convention were two ex-presi- 
dents of the United States, Madison and Monroe, 
between whom and himself there had been early 
friendships; and those friendships were again re- 
newed, with the delightful confidence and almost 
the warmth of youth. On this occasion he spoke 
on two of the most important questions which agi- 
tated the convention—the basis of representation, 
and the tenure of the judicial office. ‘I'o his perse- 
vering efforts and venerable authority it is mainly 
owing, that the Virginia judges now hold their of- 
fices by the only independent tenure, that of good 
behaviour. 

* , * * * 

We have been insensibly drawn into this pre- 
longed account of the chief justice, far beyond our 
intention ; and we trust that our readers will par- 
don us, for what they may deem an undue solici- 
tude to let him be seen as he was. As we were 
about to close our remarks, our eyes caught the 
character of Lord Somers, so exquisitely drawn by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and it struck us, in many of 
its leading traits, to be exactly that of Marshall. 
“He” (says Sir James in his admirable sketch) 
«‘ geemed to have very nearly realised the perfect 





model of a wise statesman in a free community, 
His end was public liberty. He employed every 
talent and resource, which were necessary for the 
end, and not prohibited by the rules of morality, 
He was neither unfitted by scruples for the practi. 
cal service of mankind, nor lowered by the use of 
immoral means to the level of vulgar politicians, 
The only term ef intellectual praise, which neces. 
sarily ineludes virtue, is wisdom, or that calm ay) 
comprehensive reason, which chiefly fixes its ey 
on human happiness, after having embraced in 1; 
wide survey both the worlds of speculation and ic. 
tion, and trom the contemplation of both discov. 
ers the most effectual means of attaining the wor 
thiest ends. Tis exalted quality is characteristic 
of that serenity and order which prevailed in the 
vast understanding of Lord Somers, as well as the 
disinterested principles which regulated its exer. 
tion.” “ His quiet and refined mind rather shrunk 
from popular applause. He preserved the most in- 
trepid steadiness with a disposition so mild, tha 
his friends thought its mildness excessive, and his 
enemies supposed that it could scarcely be naturii, 
He seems to have been raised by the simplicity 
which the love of usefulness inspires, above all the 
moral qualities which tend toward boasting or vie 
lence, and to have been conscious, that he could bk 
an active statesman without ceasing tu be a mand 
virtue. He united amasculine anderstanding with 
the most elegant genius. He was a most learned 
lawyer, an accomplished orator, and a writer, bot 
of prose and verse, at least of sufficient excellence 
to prove the variety of his attainments, and the ele 
gance of his pursuits.” Instead of “ Lord Somers’ 
insert “ Chief Justice Marshall,” and who is ther 
that would not say, it is an inimitable portrait )y 
the hand of a master ? 


Original. 


MOSES IN THE WILDERNESS, 
BY MRS. GROVES. 


He prays: the voice of faith is heard, 
And food profuse is given : 

Unnumber’d birds the air have stirr’d, 

Comes peace and plenty at His word, 
And manna shower’d from Heaven. 

He strikes the Rock ; lo! water springs 
Forth from its flinty breast. 

Awed by the Power divine ! that brings, 

Refreshment to such guilty things, 
Now, murm’ring Hebrews, rest. 


But mark the fiery serpents nigh! 
Fatal the sting they give :— 

A Brazen One, he raises high, 

That wounded Israel may not die 
But see the Sign and live. 


Entreating, he upholds his hand 
For Israel through the day : 
Views from afar the Promised land 
Blessing each tribe, resigns command ; 
Then happy soars away. 
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; Our mutual despair, we were destined to different 
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THE LUNATIC, 


I have only, in my life, known one lunatic— 
properly so called. In the days when I carried a 
satchel on the banks of the Shawseen, (a river, 
whose half-lovely, half-wild scenery is tied like a 
silver thread about my heart,) Larry Wynn and 
myself were the farthest boarders from school, in 
asolitary farm-house on the edge of a lake of some 
miles square, called by the undignified title of 
Pomp’s Pond. An old negro, wko was believed 
by the beys to have come over with Christopher 
Columbus, was the only ether huxvan being within 
any thing like a neigborhood of the lake; (it took 
its name from him ;) and the only approaches to 
its waters, girded in as it was by an almost im- 
penetrable forest, were the path through old Pomp’s 
clearing, and that by our own door. Out of school, 
Lary and I were inseparable. He was a pale, sad- 
faced boy, and, in the first days of our intimacy, 
he had confided a’secret to me which, from its un- 
common nature, and the excessive caution with 
which he kept it from every one else, bound me to 
him with more than the common ties ef school-fel- 
low attachment. We built wigwames together in 
the woods, had our tomahawks made of the same 
fashion, united our property in fox-traps, and play- 
ed Indians with perfect contentment in each other’s 
approbation. 


I had found out, soon after my arrival at school, 
that Larry never slept on a moonlight night. With 
the fir-t slender horn that dropped its silver and 
graceful shape behind the hills, his uneasiness com- 
menced, and by the time its full and perfect orb 
poured a flood of radiance over vale and mountain, 
he was like one haunted by a pursuing demon.— } 
At early twilight he closed the shutters, stuffing 
every crevice that could admit a ray; and then, 
lighting as many candles as he could beg or steal 
from our thrifty landlord, he sat down with his 
book, im moody silence, or paced the room with an 
uneven step, and a solemn melancholy in his fine 
countenanee, of which, with all my familiarity 
with him, I was almost afraid. Violent exercise 
seemed the only relief, and when the candles burn- 
ed low after midnight, and the stillness around the 
lone farm-house became too absolute to endure, he 
would throw up the window, and, leaping despe- 
rately out into the moonlight, rush up the hill into 
the depths of the wild forest, and walk on, with 
supernatural excitement, till the day dawned.— 
Faint and pale, he would then creep into his bed, 
and, begging me to make his very common and 
always credited excuse of illness, sleep soundly till 
my return from school. I soon became used to his 
ways, ceased to follow him, as I had once or twice 
endeavored to do, into the forest, and never at- 
tempted to break in on the fixed and rapt silence 
which seemed to transform his lips to marble. And 
for all this Larry loved me. 


Our preparatory studies were completed, and, to 





universities. Larry’s father was a disciple of the 








great Channing, and mine a Trinitarian of uncom- 


mon zeal; the two institutions of Yale and Har 
vard were in the hands of most eminent men o 
either persuasion, and few are the minds that could 
resist a four years’ ordeal in either. A student 
was as certain to come forth a Unitarian from one 
as a Calvinist from the other; and in the New 
England states those two sects are bitterly hostiie. 
So, to the glittering atmosphere of Channing and 
Everett went poor Larry, lonely and dispirited ; 
and I was committed to the sincere zealots of Con- 
necticut, some two hundred miles off, to learn Latin 
and Greek, if it p!-ased heaven ; but the mysteries 
of “election and free grace,” whether or no. 


Time crept, ambled, and galloped by turns, as 
we were in love or out, moping in term-time, or 
revelling in vacation, and gradually, 1 know not 
why, our correspondence had dropped, and the four 
years had come to their successive deaths, and we 
had never met. I grieved over it; for in those 
days I believed, with a school-boy’s futuity, 


“That two, or one, are almost what they seem ;” 


aud I loved Larry Wynn, as I hope I may never 
love man or woman again—with a pain at my 
heart. I wrote one er two reproachful letters in 
my senior year, but his answers were overstrained, 
and too full of protestations by half; and seeing 
that absence had done its usual work on him, I 
gave it up, and wrote an epitaph on a departed 
friendship. I de not know, by the way, why I am 
detaining you with all this, for it has nothing to do 
with my story ; but let it pass as an evidence that 
itis atrue one. The climax of things in real life 


} has not the regular procession of incidents in a 


tragedy. 

Some two or three years after we had taken 
“the irrevecable yoke” of life upon us (not mat- 
rimony, but money-making,) a winter occurred of 
uncommonly fine sleighing—sledging, you call it 
in England. At such times the American world 
is all abroad, either for business or pleasure. The 
roads are passable at any rate of velocity of which 
a horse is capable, smooth as montagnes Musses, 
and hard as is good for hoofs; and a hundred miles 
are diminished to ten in facility of Jocomotion.— 
The hunter brings down his venison to the cities, 
the western trader takes his family a hundred 
leagues to buy calicoes and tracts, and parties of 
all kinds scour the country, drinking mulled-wine 
and “flip,” and shaking the very nests out of the 
fir-trees with the ringing of their horses’ bells.— 
You would think death and sorrow were buried in 
the snow with tke leaves of the last autumn. 


I do not know why I undertook, at this time, a 
journey to the west; certainly not for scenery, for 
it was a world of waste, desolate and dazzling 
whiteness, for a thousand unbroken miles. The 
trees were weighed down with snow, and, the 
houses were thatched and half buried in it, and 
the mountains and valleys were like the vast waves 
ef an illimitable sea, congealed, with its yesty foam, 
in the wildest hour of atempest. The eye lost its 
powers in gazing on it. . The “ spirit-bird’ that 


spread his refreshing wings before the pained eyes 
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of Thalaba would have been an inesuiable fellow- 
traveller. The worth of the eyesight lay in the 
purchase of a pair of green goggies. 

In the course of a week or two, after skimming 
over the buried scenery of half a dozen states, each 
as large as Great Britain, (more or less,) I found 
myself in a small town on the border of one of our 
western lakes. it was some twenty years since the 
bears had found it thinly settled enough for their 
purposes, and now it contained, perhaps, twenty 
thousand souls. The oldest inhabitant, born in 
the town, was a youth in his minority. With the 
usual precocity of new settlements, it had already 
most of the peculiarities of an old metropolis.— 
The burned stumps still stood about among the 
houses, but there was a fashionable circle, at the 
head of which were the lawyer’s wife and the 
member of congress’s daughter; and people ate 
their peas with silver forks, and drank their tea 
with scandal, and forgave men’s many sins and 
refused to forgive woman’s one, very much as in 
towns whose history is written in black letter. I 
dare say there were not more than one or two of- 
fences against the moral and Leviticul law, fa- 
shionable on this side the water, whieh had not 
been committed, with the authentic aggravations, 
in the town of ; I would mention the name, 
if this were not a true story. 


Larry Wynn (new Lawrence Wynn, Esq.) 
lived here. He had, as they say in the United 
States, “hung out a shingle,’ (Londonicé, put up 
a sign,) as atterney-at-law, and to all the twenty 
thousand innocent inhabitants of the place he was 
the oracle and the squire. He was besides colonel 
of militia, church-warden, and canal commissioner ; 
appointments which speak volumes for the pros- 
pects of “rising young men” in our flourishing 
republic. I mention it for the pecaliar benefit of 
Scotland. 


Larry was glad to see me—very. I was more 
glad to see him. I have a soft heart, and forgive a 
wrong generally, if it teuches neither my vanity 
nor my purse. I forgot his neglect, and called him 
“Larry.” By the same token, he did not call me 
“Phil.” (There are very few that love me, patient 
reader, but those who do thus abbreviate my plea- 
sant name of Philip. I was called after the Indian 
sachem-of that name, whose blood runs in this 
tawny hand.) Larry looked upon me as a man.— 
I looked on him, with all his dignities and changes, 
through the sweet vista of memery—as a boy.— 





His mouth had acquired the pinched corners of 


caution and mistrust commen to those who know 
their fellow-men ; but I never saw it unless when 
speculating as 1 am now. He was to me the pale- 
faced and melancholy friend of my boyhood; and 
I could have slept, as I used to do with my arm 
around his neck, and feared to stir lest I should 
wake him. Had my last earthly hepe lain in the 
palm of my hand, I could have given it to him, 
had he needed it, but to make him sleep; and yet 
he thought of me but as a stranger under his roof, 
and added, in his warmest moments, a “ Mr.” to 
my name! There is but one circumstanee in ny 








THE LUNATIC. 


life that has wounded me more. Memory, avaunt! 

Why should there be no unchangeableness jy 
the world ? why no friendship? or why am I, anj 
you, gentle reader, (for by your continuing to pore 
over these idle musings, you have a heart, too,) 
gifted with this useless and restless organ beating 
in our bosoms, if its thirst for love is never to be 
slaked, and its aching self-fulness never to find flow 
or utterance? I would positively sell my whole 
stock of affections for three farthings. Will you 
say “ two 2” 


“You are come in good time,” said Lary, on 
morning, with a half-smile, “and shall be grooms. 
man tome. I am going to be married.” 

“ Married ?” 

“ Married.” 

I repeated the word after him, for I was sur. 
prised. He had never opened his lips about his 
unhappy lunacy since my arrival, and I had felt 
hurt at this apparent unwillingness to renew our 
ancient confidence, but had felt a repugnance to 
any forcing of the topic upon him, and could only 
hope that he had outgrown or evercome it. | 
augured, immediately on this information of his 
intended marriage, that it must be so. No man in 
his senses, I thought, would link an impending 


madness to the fate of a confiding and lovely wo- 
man. 


He took me into his sleigh, and we drove to her 
father’s home. She was a flower in the wilder 
ness. Of a delicate form, as all my countrywome 
are, and lovely, as quite all certainly are not, large 
eyed, soft in her manners, and yet less timid than 


| confiding and sister-like, with a shade of melan 


choly in her smile, caught, perhaps, with the 
“triek of sadness” from himself, and a patrician 
slightness of reserve, or pride, which Nature some- 
times, in very mockery of high birth, teaches her 
most secluded child—the bride elect was, as I sail 
before, a flower of the wilderness. She was one o/ 
those women we sigh to look upon as they pass by, 
as if there went a fragment of the wreck of som 
blessed dream. 


The day arrived for the wedding, and the sleigh 
bells jingled merrily into the village. The mornin 
was as soft and genial as June, and the light snow 
on the surface of the lake melted, and lay on tht 
breast of the solid ice beneath, giving it the effec 
of one white silver mirror, stretching te the edgt 
of the horizon. It was exquisitely beautiful, ani 
I was standing at the window in the afternoon, 
looking off upon the shining expanse, when Lary 
approached, and laid his hand familiarly on m) 
shoulder. 


«“ What glorious skating we shall have,” said |, 
‘if this smootk water freezes to-night!” 


I turned the next moment to look at him; f# 
we had not skated together since I went out, at hit 
earnest entreaty, at midnight, to skim the little 
lake where we had passed our boyhood, and drive 
away the fever from his brain, under the light of 
full moon. 





He remembered it, and so did I ; and I put my 
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rm behind him, for the color fled from his face, 


















at! and I thought he would have sunk to the floor. 

in “The moon is fuli to-night,” said he, recovering 
anil nstantly to a cold self-possession. 

Ore I took hold of his hand firmly, and, in as kind a 
10,) one as I could summon, spoke of our early friend- 
ing ship, and apologising thus for the freedom, asked 
) be fhe had quite overcome his melancholy disease.—- 
low His face worked with emotion, and he tried to with- 


ole 
you 


raw his hand from imy clasp, and evidently wished 
» avoid an answer. 

«Tell me, dear Larry,” said I. 

“Oh heavens! WVo /” said he, breaking violently 
from me, and throwing himself with his face down- 
ward upon the sofa. The tears streamed through 
his fingers upon the silken cushion. 

« Not cured? And does she know it ?” 
“No! no! thank heaven ! not yet!” 
{ remained silent a few minutes, listening te his 


one 
ms- 


sur- 


his 


felt Weesuppressed moans, (for he seemed heart-broken 
our Me with the confessien,) and pitying while I inwardly 
e to Mercondermned him. And then the picture of that 
only fe lovely and fond woman rose up before me, and the 
. [[Beimpessibility of concealing his fearful malady from 
” his fea wife, and the fixed msanity in which it must 
in in fevend, and the whole wreck of her hopes and his own 
ding prospects and happiness—and my heart grew sick. 
WO I sat down by him, and as it was too late to re- 


monstrate on the injustice he was committing to- 
» her fe ward her, I asked how he came to appoint the nigh! 
Ider. eof a full moon for his wedding. He gave up his 
ymen Me Teserve, calmed himself, and talked of it at last as 
arge: if he were relieved by the communication. Never 
than ee shall I forget the doomed pallor, the straining eye, 
elan- (ee nd feverish hand of my poor friend during that 
~ the fe half hour. 


ician Since he had left the college he had striven with 
ome: fee the whole energy of his soul against it. He had 
s he fe plunged into business—he had kept his bed reso- 
[ said ie lutely night after night, till his brain seemed on the 
ne of fie verge of frenzy with the effort—he had taken opium 
ss by, fee t0 Secure to himself an artificial sleep; but he had 
some never dared to confide it to any one, and he had 

no friend to sustain him in his fearful and lonely 
leigh hours; and it grew upon him rather than dimin- 
ning ished. He described to me with the most touch- 
snow fe 2g pathos how he had concealed it for years—how 
n thee 2¢ had stolen out like a thief to give vent to his 
effect fe Sane restlessness in the silent streets of the city 
edge me * midnight, and in the more silent solitudes of the 
1. and ge {Test —how he had prayed, and wrestled, and wept 
noon, fae Ver it—and finally, how he had come to believe 
Larry fae ‘at there was no hope for him except in the as- 
n ny fae ‘Stance and constant presence of some one, who 
would devote life to him in love and pity. Poor 
Larry! I put up a silent prayer, in my heart that 


said | tne desperate experiment might rot end in agony 
‘ and death, ; 
i. The sun set, and, according te my prediction 


bitte the wind changed suddenly to the north, and the 
| ai whole surface of the lake, in a few hours, became 
eal ¢ of the lustre of polished steel. It was intensely 

told. 


s The fires blazed in every room of the bride’s 
u 
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paternal mansion, and [ was there early to fulfil 
my office as master of the ceremonies at the bridal. 
My heart was weighed down with a sad boding, 
but I shook off at least the appearance of it, and 
superintended the concoction of a huge bow! of 
punch, with a merriment which communicated 
itself in the shape of the most joyous hilarity to a 
troop ef juvenile relations. The house resounded 
with their shouts ef laughter. 

In the midst of our noise in the small inner-room 
entered Larry. I started back, for he looked more 
like a demon possessed-than a Christian man.— 
He had walked to the house alone in the moon- 
light, net daring to trust himself in company. I 
turned out tie turbulent troops about me, and tried 
to dispel his gloom, for a face like his at that mo- 
ment would have put to flight the rudest bridal 
party, ever assembled on holy ground. He seized 
on the bowl of strong spirits which I had mixed 
for a set of hardy farmers, and before I could tear 
it from his lips had drunk a quantity which, in an 
ordinary mcod, would have intoxicated him help- 
lessly in an hour. He then sat down with his face 
buried in bis hands, and in a few minutes rose, his 
eyes sparkling with excitement, and the whole cha- 
racter of his face utterly changed. I thought he 
had gone wild. 

“ Now, Phil,” said he; “ now for my bride !”— 
And with an unbecoming levity he threw open the 
door, and went half dancing into the room where 
the friends were already assembled to witness the 
ceremony. 

I followed with fear and anxiety. He took his 
place by the side of the fair creature on whom he 
had placed his hopes of life, and, though sobered 
somewhat by the impressiveness of the scene, the 
wild sparkle still danced in his eyes, and I could 
see that every nerve in his frame was excited to 
the last pinch of tension. If he had fallen a gib- 
bering maniac on the floor, I should rot have been 
astonished. 

The ceremony proceeded, and the first tone of 
his voice in the response startled even the bride.— 
If it had rung from the depths of a cavern, it could 
not have been more sepulchral. I looked at him 
with a shudder. His lips were curled with an ex- 
ulting expression, mixed with indefinable fear ; and 
all the blood in his face seemed settled about his- 
eyes, which were so bloodshot and fiery that I 
have ever since wondered he was not, at the first 
glance, suspected of insanity. But oh! the hea- 
venly sweetness with which that leveliest of crea- 
tures promised to love and cherish him, in sickness 
and in health! I never go to a bridal but it half 
breaks my heart; and as the soft voice of that 
beautiful girl fell with its eloquent meaning on my 
ear, and I looked at her, with lips calm and eyes: 
moistened, vowing a love which I knew to be 
stronger than death, to one who, I feared, was to: 
bring only pain and sorrow into her bosem, my 
eyes warmed with irrepressible tears, and I wept. 


The stir in the reom as the clergyman closed his 
prayer, seemed to awake him from a trance. He 





looked around with a troubled face for a moment; 
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and then, fixing his eyes on his bride, he suddenly 
clasped his arms about her, and straining her vio- 
lently to his bosom, broke into an hysterical pas- 
sion of tears and laughter. Then, suddenly re- 
suming his self-command, he apolegised for the 
over-excitement of his feelings, and behaved with 
a forced and gentle propriety till the guests de- 
parted. 

There was an apprehensive gloom over the 
spirits of the small bridal party left in the lighted 
rooms ; and, as they gathered reund the fire, I ap- 
proached, and endeavored to take a gay farewell.— 
Larry was sitting with his arm about his wife, and 
he wrung my hand in silence as I said “ Good 
night,” and dropped his head upon her shoulder. 
I made some futile attempt to rally him, but it 
jarred on the general feelings, and I left the house. 

It was a glorious night. The clear piercing air 
had a vitreous brilliancy, which I have never seen 
in any other climate, the rays of the moonlight al- 
most visibly splintering with the keenness of the 
frost. The moon herself was in her zenith, and 
there seemed nothing between her and the earth 
but palpable and glittering cold. 


I hurried home: it was but eleven o’clock: and, 
heaping up the wood in the large fire-place, I took 
a volume of “Ivanhoe,” which had just then ap- 
peared, and endeavored to rid myself of my un- 
pleasant thoughts. I read on till midnight; and 
then, in a pause of the story, I rose to look out 
upon the night, hoping, for poor Lary’s sake, that 
the moon was buried in clouds. The house was 
near the edge of the lake; and as I looked down 
upon the glassy waste, spreading away from the 
land, 1 saw the dark figure of a man kneeling 
directly in the path of the mvon’s rays. In an- 
other moment he rose to his feet, and the tall, 
slight form of my poor friend was distinctly visi- 
ble, as, with long and powerful strokes, he sped 
away upon his skates along the shore. 

To take my own Hollanders, put a collar of fur 
areund my moath, and hurry after him, was the 
work of but a minute. My straps were soon fas- 
tened; and, following in the marks of the sharp 
irons at the top of my speed, I gained sight of him 
in about half an hour, and with great effort neared 
him sufficiently to shout his name with a hope of 
being heard. 

“ Larry ! Larry !” 

The lofty mountain-shore gave back the cry in 
repeated echoes; but he redoubled his strokes, and 
sped on faster than befure. At my utmost speed I 
fallowed on ; and when, at last, 1 could almost lay 
my hand on his shoulder, 1 summoned the strength 
te my breatless lungs, and shouted again—* Larry! 
Larry !” 

He half looked back, and the full moon at that 
instant streamed full in his eyes. I have thought 
since that he could not have seen me for its daz- 
zling brightness ; but I saw every line of his fea- 
tures with the distinctness of daylight, and I shall 
never forget them. A line of white foam ran 
through his half-parted lips; his hair streamed 
wildly over his forehead,on which the perspiration 





glittered in large drops ; and every lineament of his 
expressive face was stamped with unutterable and 
awful horror. He looked back no more; but, in- 
creasing his speed with an energy of which I did 
not think his slender frame capable, he began gra. 
dually to outstrip me. ‘Trees, rocks, and hills fled 
back like magic. My limbs began to grow numb; 
my fingers had lost all feeling, but a strong north. 
east wind was behind:us, and the ice smoother than 
a mirror, and I struck out my feet mechanically, 
and stiil sped en. 

For two hours we had kept along the shore.— 
The branches of the trees were reflected in the 
polished ice, and the hills seemed hanging in the 
air, and floating past us with the velocity of storm- 
clouds. Far down the lake, however, there glim- 
mered the just visible light of a fire, and I was 
thanking heaven that we were probably approach- 
ing some human succor, when, to my horror, the 
retreating figure befure me suddenly darted off to 
the left, and made, swifter than before, toward the 
centre of the icy waste. Oh, heavens! what feel- 
ings were mine at that moment. Follow him far I 
dare not; for, the sight of land once lost, as it 
would be almost instantly with our tremendous 
speed, we perished, without a possibility of relief. 

He was far beyond my voice, and to overtake 
him was the only hope. I summoned my last 
nerve fer the effort, and, keeping him in my eye, 
struck across at a sharper angle, with the advan- 
tage of the wind full in my back. I had taken 
note of the mountains, and knew that we were al- 
ready forty miles from home, a distance it would 
be impossible to retrace against the wind; and the 
thought of freezing to death, even if I could over- 
take him, forced itself appallingly upon me. 


Away I flew, despair giving a new force to my 
limbs, and soon gained on the poor lunatic, whose 
efforts seemed flagging and faint. I neared him. 
Another struggle! I could have dropped down 
where | was, and slept, if there were death in the 
first minute, so stiff and drowsy was every muscle 
in my frame. 

“ Larry!” I shouted. “ Larry !” 


He started at the sound, and I could hear a 
smothered and breathless shriek, as, with superna- 
tural strength, he straightened up his bending 
figure, and, leaning forward again, sped away from 
me like a phantom on the blast. 

I could follow no longer. I stood stiff on my 
skates, still going on rapidly before the wind, and 
tried to look after him, but the frost had stiffened 
my eyes, and there was a mist before them, and 
they felt like glass. Nothing was visible around 
me but moonlight and ice, and wearily and slowly 
I began to retrace the slight path of semicircles to- 
ward the shore. It was painful work. The wind 
seemed to divide the very fibres ef the skin upon 
my face. Violent exercise no longer warmed my 


bedy, and I felt the cold shoot sharply into my 
loins, and bind across my breast like a chain of 
ice; and, with the utmost strength of mind at my 
command, I could just resist the terrible inclination 





to lie down and sleep. I forgot poor Larry. Life 
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—dear life !—-was now my only thought, so selfish 
are we in our extremity ! 

With difficulty I at last reached the shore, and 
then unbuttoning my coat, and spreading it wide 
for a sail, I set my feet together, and went slowly 
down before the wind, till the fire which I had be- 
fore noticed began to blaze cheerily in the distance. 
It seemed an eternity in my slow progress. Tree 
after tree threw the shadew of its naked branches 
across the way ; hill after hill glided slowly back- 
ward; but my knees seemed frdzen together, and 
my joints fixed in ice; and if my life had departed 
on striking out my feet, I should have died power- 
less. My jaws were locked, my shoulders drawn 
half down to my knees, and in a few minutes mote, 
I am well convinced, the blood would have tkick- 
ened in my veins, and stood still, for ever. 

1 could see the tongues of the flames—I counted 
the burning faggots—a form passed between me 
and the fire—I struck, and fell prostrate on the 
snow ; andI remember no more. 


The sun was darting a slant beam through the 
trees when I awoke. The genial warmth of a 
large bed of embers played on my check, a thick 
blanket enveloped me, and beneath my head was a 
soft cushion of withered leaves. On the opposite 
side of the fire lay four Indians wrapped in their 
blankets, and, with her head on her knees, and her 
hands clasped over her ankles, sat an Indian wo- 
man, who had apparently fallen asleep upon her 
watch. The stir I made aroused her, and, as she 
piled on fresh faggots, and kindled them to a bright 
blaze with a handful of leaves, drowsiness came 
over me again, and I wrapped the blanket about 
me more closely, and shut my eyes to sleep. 

I awoke refreshed. It must have been ten 
o'clock by the sun. The Indians were about, oc- 
cupied in various avovations, and the woman was 
broiling a slice of deer’s flesh on the coals. She 
offered it to me as I rose ; and having eaten part of 
it with a piece of cake made of meal, I requested 
her to call in the men, and with offers of reward 
easily induced them to go with me in search of my 
lost friend. 


We found him, as I had anticipated, frozen to 
death far out on the lake. The Indians traced him 
by the marks of his skate-irons, and from their ap- 
pearance he had sunk quietly down, probably 
drowsy and exhausted, and had died of course 
withuut pain. His last act seemed to have been 
under the influence of his strange madness, for he 
lay on his face, turned from the quarter of the set- 
ting moon. 

We carried him home to his bride. Even the 
Indians were affected by her uncontrollable agony. 
I cannot describe that scene, familiar as I am with 
pictures of horror. 

I made inquiries with respect to the position of 
his bridal chamber. ‘There were no shutters, and 
the moon streamed broadly into it, and, after kis- 
sing his sinking bride with the violence of a mad- 
man, he had sprung out of the room with a terrific 
scream, and she saw him no more till he lay dead 
on his bridal-bed. 

4 
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TQWER OF THE GREAT MOSQUE, MOR(CCO, 


A mosque (medsched) is a Mohammedan house 
of prayer. ‘These buildings are constructed in the 
Moresque er Saracenic style of architecture, and 
display, in unceasing variety, all the peculiarities, 
both ornamental and unornamental, of that rich 
and superb style. The mosques of the Arabs often 
include, in a quadrangular area, an immense quan- 
tity of columns ranged in files, the multiplicity and 


_ «xtent of which impress the mind of the heholder 


with surprise and admiration. These columns are, 
n numerous instances, the rich spoils of antique 
monuments. Upon the site (it is said) where for- 
merly stood the famous temple of Solomon, a superb 
mosque has been erected at Jerusalem. If the Arab 
temples astonish by their huge extent, and prodi- 
gious colonnades supporting their arches and vaults, 
those of the Turks possess another kind of claim 
to notice and admiration in the grandeur and height 
of their various cupolas. Every province of Turkey 
has its own particular style and taste with regard 
to these religious structures; and, as the Moresque 
architecture possesses no fixed rules, deeming light- 
ness and elegance alone to be the fundamental laws 
of the art, the architect is allowed to follow the bent 
of his own fancy freely. In these Mohammedan 
churches we find neither altars, nor paintings, nor 
images, but a great quantity of lamps, of various 
kinds, which form the principal interior ornament, 
and some sentences from the Koran written on the 
white walls. Every mosque has its minaret or 
minarets. The mosques are quadrangular, and have 
fountains in the court for ablutions, The entrances 
are hung with chains in such a manner that no one 
can enter withoutstooping. The floor is generally 
covered with carpets, but there are no seats. Ina 
corner on the south-eastern side is a chair, on which 
the Iman is seated when he reads the prayer. In 
the direction toward Mecca is a tablet, or recess in 

the wall, in which are usually some copies of the 
Koran, to direct the worshippers where to turn their 
eyes :—this is called the kebla. The dshamis dif- 

fer from the mosques. In the former, the divine 

service on Friday, as well as the prayer for the 

emperor (kutba),is held. The finest of the mosques 

in Constantinople is that of St. Sophia. Usual- 

ly none but Mohammedans are permitted to enter 

a mosque ; but to this there are exceptions. Thus 

the mosque of St. Sophia, by an ancient custom, 

was open to every Venetian ambassador for a fee 

of some ducats, and also to others. The imperial 

mosques have frequently public schools (madras), 

hospitals (imarefs), and also kitchens for cooking 

food for the poor. ‘Their income is derived from 

certain districts and estates, whose inhabitants en- 

joy great privileges. 

In Morocco the mosques are the most noble 
structures of the city, especially a few which might 
be selected from the great number that rise on 
every side. El Kututien is situated in an open 
space, and is surrounded by a lofty square minaret; 
in each face of this tower there are three or four tiers 
of windows, each tier having several windows, ex- 
cept the lower one in the principal face ~'’ 
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only two. A small square fower, terminating in a 
veautiful cupola, rises from the top of the minaret, 
adorned with half open work, small indented win- 
dows, and an elegant frame inclosing the face of 
the turret. Dates, palms, and a great variety of 
stem trees surround the mosque, and improve the 
appearance of its imposing architecture, in which a 
roof of small domes, deep niches, elaborate tracery, 
and magnificent gates of bronze please the eye. 


——_— eo 


WINTER. 
BY CHAS. BIRD BARRETT. 


I. 
Oft times the wand’ring Muse, by silence !ed, 
When g!oomy night hath rock’d the world to sleep, 
By dewy lawns, and warbling rills hath strayed ; 
Trod the green slope, or climb’d the craggy steep. 


II. 
Or by the margin of some weeping stream, 
Where spreads the Sensitive its foliage fair, 
Watch’d the faint quiv’rings of the lanar beam, 
Or feeble glimmerings of some distant star. 


lil. 
Or where some rugged cliff, with low’ring brow, 
Darkens the surface of the swelling deep ; 
Where billows dark, and howling tempests blow, 
And wizard shapes, their nightly revels keep. 


1V. 
Or on the shelly shores, where spirits roam, 
Sounding their sorrows to the midnight gale, 
While round their feet the restless billows foam, 
And hollow eaves respond the dismal wail. 
7; 
There on the flood, floats Cynthia’s feeble rays, 
And rolling planets shed their silv’ry light ; 
There, rapt in musings deep, and steadfast gaze, 
In solemn rapture hath she passed the night. 
Vi. 
But now the startled muse these scenes forsakes, 
Quits the gay forest and the blooming plain, 
The shadowy vale, the smooth and glist’ning lakes, 
For WinrER comes, with all his blust’ring train. 
VII. 
He rolls his rapid storms along the skies, 
With tumult fraught, the raving tempest roars, 
O’er the broad beach the heaving surges rise, 
Groan in the winds, and foam along the shores. 
VILL. 
~ “With hasty wing, th’ autumnal season flies, 
Some happier clime with smiles benign to charm, 
While the keen arctic whistles round our skies, 
And the tall forests nod before the storm. 
1X. 
Despotic Time who guides the changing year, 
Blasts the tair scenes, that rose at his command, 
And weeping Nature desolate and drear; 
Owns the sad traces of his spoiling hand. 


Original. 


xX. 
And yet again shall this same hand unfold, 
Wnter’s cold gates, and bid the fountains flow, 
Make rosy Spring, profusely pour her gold, 
And bid her blossoms wear a richer glow. 
XI. 
The lark shall quit the solitary bush, 
Smooth her soft plumes, and tune her jocund 
tongue; 
While frona some copse the late dejected thrush, 
Cheers the glad vallies with her joyful song. 
XfI. 
Cease then, to touch this melancholy strain, 
Since earth again the bloom of life shall wear, 
And Winter’s glooms give place to smiling Spring- 
cutie 


THE PEASANT QF BRITTANY. 


A TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF RICHELIEU. 

There is, in a wild and unfreqnented part of Brit- 
tuny. a small farm-house. which [ once visited with 
as much reverence as many a deveut worshipper has 
felt at the shrine of his saint, It is situated at the 
distance of about a league from the small tewn of 
Nozay, and is within sight of a solitary windmill, on 
the hill beyond that place, called the Moulin a vent 
de Bohalard, Around it are about thirty acres of 
arable land, sheltered by the slopes that sweep down 
ioward it on three sides; but beyond that little paich 
of cultivation, the hills around are—as every one 
knows who has visited that part of France—-covered 
with heath, which, on the table-land at the summil. 
ends in that sandy unproductive sort of track called 
landes. 

Early one day in the beginning of the month of 
June, and in the year ot 1794, the old farmer who 
at that time cultivated the little spot of productive 
land which I have mentioned, and fed his sheep 
upon the neighboring heaths. stood before bis door 
gazirg up toward the shy, «as if to ascertain what 
sort of weather was to predominate during the day. 
His dress was simply that of a peasant of that pro- 
vinee ; and the expression ol his countenance, at the 
time I speak of, was stern and melancholy, Well, 
indeed, might it be so; for, in the Vendean wars of 
the preceding year, bis two sons—his only children 
—had fallen in fighting gallantly against the revolu- 
lionary tyranny; and, childless in his old age, he 
stood and saw his country each day accumulating 
crimes, and drowning her best hopes in blood. 

Ashe paused before the cottage door on the day I 
mention, and gazed up to the sky. he saw nothing 
but thin gray clouds drifting slowly over the wide 
awful expacse of heaven, promising one of those 
warm wet days which so often serve as a link be- 
tween the summer and the spring ; but, when he let 
his glance sink to the side of the hill, he beheld a 
young woman descending toward him by a little 
path. which traced its wavy line among the heath 
and fern, till both heath and fern were lost in the 
arid Jandes beyond. ‘Some one seehing milk,” he 
thought at first, as his eyes rested on the figure ; and 
he was about to turn into his house, to see whether 





he had any to spare; but there was something in the 
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form of the approaching visitor—something in the 
step and in the air, that made him pause. and wateh 
her coming more closely, while a strong express'on 
of anxiety gradually appeared in his straining eye 

She came on rapidly, as if in haste,an! yet with a 
wavering and uncertain step, as if much wear ed. 
When nearer. too, he saw that her clothes were not 
those of a peasant girl, and through haste, and ter. 
ror, and fatigue, there shone an air o! grace and 
dignity net to be mistaken. La Brousse twk «an 
involuntary step to meet her; and, as if he under. 
stood it all at once—as if he saw that she was the 
wife or child of some Vendean chief, flying irom the 
revolutionary buichers—the words, * Poor thing !” 
were murmured ere he had asked a question. 

When she came near. the spectacle she offered 
was asadone. She was young and graceful, an! 
exquisitely beautiful ; but weariness, sorrow, and 
terror, were written in every line of her counte- 
nance, while her dress was soiled-and torn,and dab. 
bled in many parts with blood. Her story was soon 
told; for none of those attached to the cause of 
royalty, even in the times of the bitterest persecn- 
tion, ever hesitated to rely entirely uson the loyalty 
and honor of the Bretou peasantry ; so that Clara de 
la Roche, the danghter of the unhappy marquis of 
that name, who fell in the reut at Mans, related her 
tale to the ears ot the good farmer ia Bronsse, with 
as munch confidence of sympathy. protection and 
good f.ith, as if she had been relating 't to the ears 
of a parent, He had once given shelter to her bro- 
ther afer some un-uccessful etlort is the reyal 
cause; and she had now sought him out, and be- 
sought him with tears, to let her live even as a ser- 
vant in his house, till some of those dreams of 
triumphant loyalty, in which the Vendeans still 
indulged, should at length be renlised. 


The old man led her in as tenderly, and affection- 
ately, us if she had heen his own child, set before 
her all his cottage afforded, soothed her sorrow, and 
spyke the sweet hope of better days and happier for. 
tunes. “She cuvuld not act as his servan',” he said, 
looking at her small. beautiful hand, “ for her ap- 
pearance would at once betray her; but the daugh- 
ter of a noble royalist—and especially a child of the 
house of La Roche—shoul! never want bread or 
protection, while old La Brousse could give it, 
though the very act might cost his life Mademoi- 
selle, however, must consent to lie concealed,” he 
added; and he showed her how the back of one of 
those wide armoires, which are so common in that 
country, had been contrived to act as a door to a 
little room beyond, which was lighted by a concea!- 
ed window, and which, though extremely smal, 
was neat and comfortable. Here. La Brousse told 
her, she must spend the greater part of the day, as 
her brother had done while he lay ce ne zaled in his 
house; but that at night, when the doo’s and win- 
dows were all closed. she might cone firth in secu- 
rity, and toward dusk might even venture to take a 
walk across the landes. 


While the good old peasant was still in the act of 
showing her how to open and to close the door at 
will, a step was heard behind them; and, turning 
quickly round, Clara beheld a pretty peasant girl, of 
about eighteen or twenty, entering the cottage; 
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while old La Brousse told ber not to be afraid, as it 
was only Ninette, a cousin’s child. who kept bis 
house for him, and who might be trusted as much as 
himself. Clira had no fears when she beleld a pea- 
sant; and she felt too, as most women wou!d feel, 
that although she might see but little of Ninette, yer 
there was a great comfort in having one of her own 
sex co stantly near her. ‘The peasant girl, too, 
habituated to such scenes, seemed to understand her 
situation at once, and came forward to speak to her 
with much kindness; but the tidings, that she had 
seen horsemen upon the hill riding about as if in 
search of some one, abridged all ceremony, and 
Clara at once took up her abode in her place of con- 
cealment. 


Scarcely was the door in the back of the armoire 
closed, and the interior of the cottyge restored to its 
usual aspect, when Clara, as she listened anxiously, 
heard the tramp of horse— to her ears a sound ac- 
cursed—and the shouting voice of seldiery disturb- 
ing the quiet sulitude in which she had taken retuge. 
In another moment they entered the cottage, and 
she soon found that she herself, together with seve- 
ral other royalists, was the object of their search — 
With breathless anxiety she continued to Isten 
while the whole house was examined, with the ex- 
ception of the very spot in which she lay concealed. 
Nor was her fear toen:!, even when the soldiers had 
satisfied themselves that she was not there; for, 
having given the farm of Dervais as a rendezvons 
to several of their companies scatiered over the hill, 
the dragoons remained for several hours drinking, 
singing. and mingling toge'her in a foul strain, which 
they called conversation, blasphemy, ferocity, boast- 
ing, and ribaldry. At length, however, after m'ny 
a weary moment spent by Clara in intense anxiety. 
the soldiers were joined by their c mpanions; and, 
mount:ng their horzes, they ounce more :ode away, 
leaving her to a longer interval o! peace and secu- 
rity than she had known for many month, 

The wide kitchen of La Brousse’s farm-house was 
only lighted by one small resin candle; but the eyes 
of Clara dela Roche were dazzled for a moment. aud 
she was in the midst of the room. ere she perceived 
another figure besides those of the good farmer ard 
his young relation, [t was that of a man atout six- 
and-twenty years of age, dressed in the garb of a 
peasant. and with a complexion so bronzed with the 
sun, as to 8; eak plainly habits of constant exposure 
and toil. But still there was something in his ap- 
pearance which at once made Clara de la Roche 
doubt that he was altogether that which he seemed. 

When Clara entered, he was leaning with one 
hand upon a large oaken chair, his head slightly 
bent, and his eyes raised toward the opening door ; 
but the moment he perceived that the steadfast gaze 
with which he regarded the fair fugitive raised x» 
bright blush upon her cheek he dropped his look to 
the ground; and, though there was space enough for 
ali, drew hack a siep, as if to give her greater room 
to advance. 


Old La Brousse, who siw their eyes meet, and the 
surprise that painted ivelf on Clara’s countenance at 
heholding a stranger, instantly came forward to quiet 








her apprehensions, by saying ** My nephew, Madermvi- 
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selle!"—but though Ninette looked from Auguste to 
the face of the young lady, with a glance that seemed 
io claim Clara’s admiration for the handsome young 
peasant, yet she appeared, the moment after, tu think 
that the eyes of Auguste de la Brousse expressed 
somewhat mure of admiration for the fair fugitive 
than was necessary or becoming. The whole family, 
however, were kind and gentle toward her, and Clara 
sat down with them to their homely supper. Ninette 
was soon all gaiety ; but the young peasant was grave, 
aad even sad, Nevertheless, in the course of the 
evening, he spoke to Mademopiselle de la Roche more 
than once; and, when Clara retired to her place of 
concealment. she needed no other voice to tell her that 
neither his birth nor his education had been among 
the peasantry of Bretagne. 

At night, as soon as the house was completely 
closed in, and all prying eyes excluded, Clara again 
ventured from her place of concealment; and cer- 
tainly, if she had before appeared handsome in the 
eyes of Auguste, she now, refreshed by repose, look 
eid loveliness itself Clara could not but feel that she 
was admired; and perhaps, at another moment, the 
admiration of the young stranger, whose tone, and 
manner, and language, as well as his appearance. all 
belied the character he assumed, might not have been 
unpleasant to a heart naturally gentle and affection- 
ate, and ready to cling to any thing for support and 
consolation. But she saw, at the same time, that 
every look that Auguste turned toward her, every 
word that he addressed to her, inflicted a pang upon 
Ninette ; and though Clara well knew that the pas- 
sion the poor girl was nourishing, could only end in 


-her rain, if the object of it was base; and in her un. 


‘happiness, if he were noble and virtuous, yet her 
heart was not one willing to inflict pain upon any hu- 
man being; and she remained cold, silent, and re. 
served, where she would gladly have confided her 
feelings, her sorrows, and her hopes 


During the course of the day that followed, Ninette 
scarcely came near the place of Mademoiselle de la 
Ruche’s concealment; and although, two days before, 
Clara had regarded it with delightful satisfaction, as 
the first secure resting-place she had found for long, 
she now began to feel the confinement and the soli- 
tude irksome. At length, however, night came, and 
this time it was the voice of La Breusse himself that 
gave the signal for her to come forth, Ninette was 
sitting pettishly in one corner of the room, while Au- 
guste stood by the table with his hand resting upon 
a small packet of books, which he was not long in 
offering to Clara, as a means of occupying her soli. 
tary hours, He did so with the calm and graceful 
ease that characterised his every action ; but there 
was a light in his eye as he did sv, that added a pang 
to all those that Ninetige was already inflicting on 
herself, and gavo even Clara no small pain on her ac- 
count, though her own heart beat, and her own cheek 
burned, she scarce knew why. 

The conduct of Ninette, indeed, acted as a re” 
straint upon all, She sat gloomy and frowning: 
biting her preity lips in silence, wh.le old La Brousse 
chid her, though not unkindly, for her ill humor ; and 
the young stranger, unconscious of the feelings he had 
himself excited, gazed upon her with surprise. Per. 


understood the real motives of the poor girl's beha- 
viour. She did not indeed know that from the first 
hour that Anguste La Brousse, as the young stranger 
called himself, had set his foot across the threshold 
of the farm of Dervais, Ninette had determined that 
he should be her lover, whether he would or not,— 
She did not know that he had treated her with the 
mos cool indifference ; nor that Ninette, in order to 
attract his admiration, had coquetted herself into a 
passion for him, which had received no encourage. 
ment; but she clearly saw that love was at the bot- 
tom of the poor girl’s heart, and she felt grieved that 
her presence should in any way give her a foretaste 
of the disappointment that she was destined ultimate. 
ly to undergo, Her own heart, however, was clear, 

Her hand had been promised by her father to the 
son ef an old and dear friend ; and, although she had 
never yet met him to whom she was destined— 
though the death of her father and her brother left 
her free from all such engagements—yet a touch of 
the same enthusiasm which inspired the loyalty of 
her house, mingled with her veneration for her fa- 
ther’s memory, made her set a watch ujyon her own 
feelings, lest she should ever be tempted to violate 
the promise that he had given. 

The san had been up for several hours, and the 
small rou, to the precincts of which she was con- 
fined, was close and oppressive; and, after listening 
fur a moment at the partition, to ensure that no stran. 
gers were in the farm,she knocked gently, to call the 
attention of Ninetie, 

No one answered; but on listening again, she 
plainly heard the young paysanne bustling about her 
usual occupations in the kitchen, and she ence more 
endeavored to make herself heard. Still no reply 
was returned; and, concluding that some danger ex. 
isted of which she was not aware, she desisted, and 
merely opened a small window, consisting of a single 
pane of glass, which. concealed among the masonry, 
served to give a portion of air ant! light to the apart. 
ment itself, without being discernible from the ceurt- 
yard, into which it looked. 


Clara succeeded in drawing back the window, as 
she had done before on the preceding day; and the 
soft fresh air of summer, that now breathed warm 
and fragrant upon her cheek. made her long for 
peace and freedom. ‘The little aperture was too 
high to affurd any view of the world without: but 
Ciara paused to listen, in order that her ear migh! 
not be quite so much a prisoner as her eye. The 
first sounds she heard from the court, however, were 
not the most welcome. There was the tramp of 
armed men, the grounding of muskets; and the nex! 
moment she could distinguish plainly from the other 
side, the voice of wld La Brousse speaking angrily 
Ninette, as he entered the kitchen in haste. 

« Base girl!’ he cried, ** what mean these soldiers 
without? You have betrayed us, Ninette—you have 
betrayed us—and have brought the stain of treachery 
upon my hearth!—Out upon thee! Out ugon thee, 
base girl !’" 

Even as he spoke there were other sounds in the 
cottage; and it was now evident that the house was 
in the hands of a party of the revolutionary troops 





haps it was Clara de la Roche alone that saw and 


from Nantes. Clara trembled in every limb; but she 
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gently drew near, and listened at the door that open. 
ed into the armoire, while the commandant of the 
detachment, with many a threat and many a blas. 
phemy, interrogated old La Broussa upon the place 
of her couceaiment. She was mentioned by name— 
her person was described—and there could be no 
earthly doubt that the information which led to the 
search that was then in progress, had been accurate 
and precise. Still old La Broussa held out; and, as 
the soldiers seemed ignorant of the exact place of her 
concealment, he sternly refused to aid them by a 
word. At length, there was a pause; and then the 
voice of the commandant was again heard in a tone 
of command. 


“Take him out into the court!” he said. ‘ Draw 
up a party—place the old brigand against the barn- 
door, and give him a volley! JT.et us see whether the 
wolf will die dumb! If she be given up, you save 


your life, old man!” 


“Tt is not worth saving,” replied La Brousse ; and 
there was a noise of feet moving toward the door. 
As we have said, Clara de la Roche trembled in 
every limb; but she did not hesitate; anc, with a 
firm hand, she withdrew the bolt of the concealed 
door, and in the next moment stood before her pur- 
suers. The scene around her was one that might 
well make her heart quail. Ia the midst of a num- 
ber of ferocious foces, sat the well known Carrier, 
one of the most sanguinary monsters which the 
French revolution had generated. His naked sword 
lay beside him on the table, and, with his hand, he 
pointed to the door, toward which a party of the sol- 
diers were leading poor old La Brousse. In the 
other corner of the apariment, overpowered by the 
consciousness of base treachery, lay fainting on the 
floor the unhappy Ninette, not even noticed by those 
10 whom she had betrayed the secret intrusted to 
her; and several soldiers were then descending the 
staircase that led to the rooms above, through which 
they had been persecuting an ineffectual search.— 
The suddenness of Clara’s appearance, and her ex 
traordinary beauty, seemed, for a moment, to surprise 
even Carrier himself; and, starting up, he gazed upon 
her for an instant, at the same time making a sign 
with his hand to the suldiers who were leading the 
old farmer toward the door. 


Clara was very pale, and her heart beat with all 
that harried thr bbing to which thestraggle between 
angu'sh, terror, and noble resolution, might well give 
rise =“ I claim your promise, sir!’ she said, advanc- 
ing toward the leader of the revolutionary force, 
“T claim your promise, sir! You said, if Clara dela 
Roche were given up, yonder old man’s |.fe would 
be spared,” 


Carrier paused, and still gazed upon her; buat his 
pause proceeded from no feeling of mercy toward 
poor old La Brousse, nor from any difficulty in finding 
an excuse for violating his promise. Such considera. 
lions never impeded the progress of a jacobin. He 
did rause, however; vend with a look, conveying to 
‘ne mind of the unhappy girl more feelings of repug 
nance than the aspect of death itself m ght have done, 
he answered—" You are as bold as you are beautiful. 
Knowing yourself to be a brigand, and the daughter 
ofa brigand, are you not afraid ?” 
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“[ havedone no wrong,” replied Clara ; “ and why 
should I fear ?”’ 

* Well. well,” he answered, “ the time may come, 
and the time will come, when you will fear; and 
when such is the case, send for Carrier, who may 
then, perhaps, find means to console yon As for that 
old brigand,” he added, assuming an air of dignity, 
“IT will keep my word. Set him free ; but take care, 
Citizen La Brousse, how you venture to shelter an 
aristocrat again. ‘There will be no mercy ior a se- 
cond offence.” 

Clara lookea upon her own fate as sealed, but she 
thanked heaven that her safety had not been pur- 
chased by the blood of the devoted old man; and. 
patiently suffering to be placed upon horseback, ste 
was Jed away toward Nantes, the streets of which 
city, and the river which flowed past its streets, were 
every day stained with the blood of creatures, young, 
and fair, and beautiful as herself: 


As the party which escorted Clara de la Roche ap- 
preached the. banks of the Loire, her eye rested on 
a large boat filled with human beings of every age, 
and sex, and class—frum the old man with snowy 
hair, to the curly-headed child—from the lovely gir! 
of eighteen, to the aged matron, whose remaining 
hours could have been but few at least’ They were 
tied together ; and thuugh some wept and cast down 
their eyes, while others looked up, appealing to the 
glowing heaven above them, all were silent. At 
length two or three ferocious looking wretches, who 
had been pushing the boat forward toward the centre 
of the river, leaped into a smaller boat by its side, — 
A cannon shot was heard as a signal, a rope was 
drawn, which seemed to pass under the large bark ; 
it reeled for a moment as if upon a stormy sea—set- 
tled heavily down—there was a loud, parting shriek, 
as its human freight bade the earth adieu for ever, 
and a howl of fierce delight from the monsters that 
lined the shore. 


Clara clused her eyes, anc when she opened them 
again the boat with all it contained was gone; but 
where it had last appeared, the waters were rushing 
and bubbling, as if the shallow river scarcely con- 
cealed the struggles of the two hundred victims, whe 
at that moment had found eternity beneath its waver. 
The brain of the poor prisoner reeled ; her heart felt 
sick, the next moment sense forsook her, and she fell 
from the horse that bore her to such a scene of crime 
and horror. A brief pause of happy forgetfulness ful- 
lowed next; and then, when her eyes opened, she 
found herself in a close, dark durgeon, with a multi. 
tude of her fellow-creatures lying around her, in 
loathsomeness, and misery, and disease, and despair. 





It was night, and the farm of old La Brousse was 
left in solitude, for he had indignantly sent the un 
happy girl who had betrayed the secrets of his dwe!. 
ling back to her family; and—suspeeting that his 
own life and liberty had not been left to him, when 
much smaller offences were daily visited with death, 
without sume treacherous motive—he had himself 
gone forth to seek, in the most obscure parts of the 
desolate tract amidst which his house was situated, 
ihe young stranger whom we have seen under the 
name of Anguste. By some evil chance, however, 





they had missed each other ; and, after the place had 
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42 THE PEASANT 


remained fur some time without the presence of a 
single breathing thing, the deor was gently opened, 
and the young stranger eutered, habited as usual in 
the dress of a peasant. He looked around the vacant 
kitchen in some surprise, at seeing it dark and un- 
tenanted ; and then, approaching the foot of the stairs 
he pronounced the names of La Brousse and Ninette. 
No answer was of course returned ; but while he was 
anxiously striving to obtain a light from the half ex- 
tinct embers, the door was again unclosed, and the 
old farmer stood beside him. 

“ Haste, haste, La Brousse !"* cried the young man. 
**Get me a light, and bring me my sabre and bugle. 
I hear Carrier is roaming the country with one of his 
infernal band of murderers. He must be met with 
ere he returns to Nantes; and I have named the ren- 
dezvous for daybreak to-morrow, at the mill of Boha- 
lard.”’ 

“[tis in vain, Monsiegneur!"’ replied the old man, 
“it isin vain! By this time he is in Nantes; and he 
has dragged Mademoiselle de la Roche along with 
him.” 

Auguste made no reply for several minutes; and 
his first words were only, “ My sabre and my bugle!” 

Casting himself down in a chair, while the old man 
went to bring the articles he demanded from the place 
where they were concealed, the other covered his 


eyes with his hands, and remained for several mo- | 


ments in deep and painful thought, from which he 
only roused himself for a moment to bolt the door by 
which he had entered. La Brousse at length re- 
turned; and Auguste, while buckliag on his sabre 
and slinging the horn over his shoulde:, grasped his 
arm, and whispered, “ Up to the high window, La 
Brousse! I heard a noise but now in the court. Arm 
yourself as best you can, and then bring me news of 
what you see below. Quick! The moon is shining!” 

‘The old man speedily came back with a fowling 
piece in his hand, and a broadswerd by his side; and 
he now replied in the same low tone, that there were 
men evidently skulking under the shadow of the barn. 

“We may save her yet!" exclaimed his young 
compinion. ‘ Now open the door!” and drawing 
with one hand a pistol, which had lain concealed in a 
thick silk handkerchief that was tied around his waist, 
he held his bugle in the othe:, and prepared to go 
forth the moment the way wasclear. As soon as his 
foot was beyond the tireshold, ** Qui va la?’ was 
shouted from several different sides of the court-yard ; 
and the next moment five men with levelled muskets 
advanced into the moonlight, exclaiming, “ Rends toi, 
“brigand !” 

He raised the bugle to his lips, and for all reply 
blew one long loud blast, waving back La Brousse 
who was following him, and then sprang once mere 
into the cottage. For a moment the soldiers seemed 
uncertain; but,as he retreated, the word “Fire !” 
was given, and the next instant the five muskets were 
‘at once discharged. Three of the balls whistled 
through the’ doorway ; bnt by that time the young 
Vendean was himself masked by the wali, and had 
forcibly pulled the old farmer back out of the line of 
fire. 

The struggle that followed. however, was a fierce 





one. Ii was the bold heart and she strong hand 


doing the bidding of hatred and revenge, Old La | 





OF BRITTANY. 


Brousse, notwithstanding the load of years, overpow. 
ered one of the assailants that might have been his 
son, and cast him headlong on the earth, while Au. 
guste cut down another, but the third sprang upon 
the old farmer, while struggling to terminate the con- 
test with the first opponent, and, seizing him behind, 
mastered his arms, and tied them in a moment with 
all the skill of a jailer. At that instant Anguste 


turned upon him; but the man that La Brousse had 


overpowered now rose up but little hurt, and the 
young Vendean found himself attacked at once by 
two well-armed men, each equal to himself in per. 
sonal strength. ‘The game they seemed resolved to 
play was a deadly one ; while une kept him engaged, 
the other calmly loaded his musket, and the fate of 
Auguste seemed decided ; but scarcely had the can- 
ridge been crushed down into the gun, when a large 
stag-hound dashed down from the high grounds into 
the court, and at once sprang to the throat of the se. 
cond soldier, at the very instant he was levelling his 
weapon at the head of the young Vendean: and ina 
minute or two after, while Auguste still prolonged 
the combat with his opponent, and the gallant hound 
sull held his grasp of the other, nine or ten men, in 
the wild castume of Vendean soldiers, warned by the 
bugle of their leader, poured into the court and over. 
powered all resistance. 

A light was brought, and held alternately to the 
countenances of the two men who bad prolonged the 
contest so fiercely, when the glare of the burning 
resin lighted first upon the features of a young, and 
then upon those of a middle-aged man, without dis- 
playing avy extraordinary brutality of expression, or 
any marks of those savage passious which might be 
expected in the willing followers of the blood-thirsty 
Carrier. “It is as [ thought,” cried Auguste, as he 
gazed upon the face of the elder * How is it, fel- 


low, that you, who were so long faithful to our cause, | 


are now among the foremost of its base adversaries, 
and are especially chosen to capture the son of your 
aveient master aid benefactor 2” 


“T was faithful to your cause,’’ replied the man 
with an abruptness which the revolutivnists greatly 
affected, “as long as I had no opportunity of abzad- 
oning it; and | was chosen to capture you, beeause | 
knew your person. But I am pleading for my hfe— 
or rather for that of one to whom life is more valuable 
—this young man here, my son; and I know wel! 
that I must offer something more than words to pur- 
chase it at your hands, Listen to me then— if you 
will spare us and set us at liberty, | will set free her 
who was taken from this place this morning.” 

‘*Ha!” cried Auguste; “ free and unharmed 1” 

“Free and uvhirmed as she went,” replied the 
other, “ You had better take my offer for it is her 
voly chance for life.” 


Some farther conversation ensued, which it is uo 
necessary ty detail. ‘The soldier named the time— 
the night fo.lowing—and the place—a sequestered 
spot upon the banks of the Loire, about two miles 
above the city ot Nantes. He spoke boldiy in regard 
to lis power of periorming what he promised. His 
son willingly undertook to be his. surety ; and alter 
some discussion among the Verd: ans, in regard | 


’ 





the propriety of liberating him, he was at length s¢! 
free, and departed. 
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TIME. 43 


It was a soft, calm night, with the toon shining | with greater alacrity than her tyrants were aceustom- 


elear and sweet in the sky, and one or two planets 
wandering like boats of light over the surface of the 
profuund blue ocean of the heavens, All the world, 
too, was hushed in sleep; and, as the yonng Vendean 
took his way toward the spot appointed for the ex- 
change of the two prisoners, not a sound was to be 
heard but the steps of hisown party. Between them 
they led the young soldier who had remained in their 
hands as a hostage; and as they advanced through a 
winding dell, the tall trees of which hid the Loire 
from their sight, they paused at every aperture in the 
thick foliage, to gaze out over the waters. At length 
the dull sound of oars was heard from the water, and 
a small boat was seen shooting up the middle of the 
stream. Init there appeered but two persons, and 
one of them was evidently a female. The heart of 
the young Vendean beat quick while the rower pul. 
led on, and then guided his boat direct to the lit'le 
landing-place. Jt glided rapidly through the water, 
touched the shore, and in a moment after, the hand 
of Clara de la Roche was clasped in that of her de- 
liverer. 

The young soldier was immediately set at liberty ; 
and, without the interchange of a word, sprang into 
the boat. and was dropping down the Loire with his 
father, while Clara, hardly believing her senses, was 
hurrying on with her new companion toward a spot 
where horses had heen prepared to carry them away 
from pursuit. 

“Oh, sir, [ feel thar I have to thank you for more 
than life !” she said, at length, turning to him whom 
we have called Auguste. 

“For nuthing—nothing, dearest girl!” he answer- 
ed. “ Nay, do not start?’ he added, marking the 
surprise which the expression he had used toward 
her called furth—“ nay, do not start!—Did not the 
man who set vou at liberty tell you, that it was into 
the hands of Auguste de Beaumont, he was about to 
deliver you? Did he not say, that it was to the eare 
and guidance of your promised husband, that he was 
about to yield you ?” 


Clara had no tune to reply; for, ere she could ex 
press by one word any of the mingled emotions which 
such tidings might well call up in her heart, there 
was a rustle in the trees—a rush ef many feet—a 
momentary struggle; and in the end she found her- 
self once more a prisoner by the side of her lover, 
while a troop of revolutionary soldiers ftom Nantes 
insulted them by every sort of bitter mockery and 
coarse jest. 


It would be more harrowing than interesting to 
detail the passing of a night in the dungeuns of a 
revolutionary prison. That night—however long 
and dreadful it might seem to Clara de la Roche— 
passed at length; and, by daylight, the minions of the 
grossest tyranny that ever darkened the earth, came 
to drag the unhappy girl to the fate reserved fur all 
that was great and noble in France. Strange, how. 
ever, to say, that fate did not seem in her eyes so ap. 
palling as one might suppose. Weary of persecution, 
and terror, and flight, and uncertainty, and grief. 
there was an anticipation very |ike a feeling of relief, 
in the thought of one brief step leading to immorta- 
lity, and peace, and joy; and she advanced to the 


ed or willing to behold. In the tatal vehicle were 
already placed Auguste de Beaumont, the friend wha 
had accompanied him on his ill starred expedition, 
and good old La Bronsse, the farmer of Dervais,— 
They waited but for her alone, and, when she was 
placed in the car, the word was given to march.— 
The procession moved forward through the streets of 
Nantes toward the river, escorted by a small body of 
cavalry; and, though the hour was yet early, it was 
remarked that large crowds were collected to see a 
sight whieh certainly had not the advantage of novel- 
ty in that unhappy town. ‘There was a deep solema 
slillness, too, in the multitudes, as the cart rolled 
through the midst of them, that had something in it 
portentoug as well as awful; and a low murmur, like 
the rush of a receding wave, was heard, as the his- 
tory of the two younger victims was whispered among 
the people. 

The tyrants, however, had no dread, and the vehi- 
cle went slowly on; when, in passing the end of a 
narrow street which led toward the Place d'Armes, 
the clatter of a hors:’s feet at full gallop was heard 
from a paralle! avenue. ‘The horse galloped on, but 
the street was filled with people, and for a minute 
there were heard loud murmurs at the farther end. 
The next instant came a profound silence, during 
which nothing was distinguished but the creaking of 
the heavy cart wheels, and the slow tramp of the 
soldiers’ horses; but then—one loud stentorian vuice 
shouted, with a sound that was heard th ough the 
whole street, “ Rubespierre is dead!!! Down with 
the tyrants!!!” 

A cry of joy, and triumph, and encouragemént 
burst from the multituies around. The soldiers 
were overpowered in a moment; one or two yrere 
killed on the spot. ‘The cords that tied the prisoners 
were cut—a thousand hands were held out to give 
them aid—a thousand voices cried fly here or fly 
there ; but at length one, more prudent than the rest, 
exclaimed, “ ‘To the gates! ‘To the gates!” and in five 
minutes Auguste de Beaumont, bearing Clara in his 
arms and followed by their fellow-prisoners, was clear 
of the city of Nantes. 


—_ 


TIME. 


BY CHAS. BIRD BARRETT. 


Original. 


Ah! too unmindful of his vietim’s joys, 
Imperious Time exerts despotic sway ; 
Bids fainting nations totter to decay, 
Aid all the monuments of art destroys. 
HH. fondly joys to whirl the sileat spheres, 
lo snatch trom bright-ey’d health her roseat bloom, 
To shroud e’en radiant virtue in the tomb, 
And sink the world beneath the weight ot years ! 
Ne eharm' ef beauty, or of worth avails, 
Te stay the dreadful ravage of his power, 
Or intermit tke ruin of one hour— 
E’en now the glowing cheek of youth he pales! 


With radiant finger pointed to'the’sky, 
Hore, smiling, bids us raise the expectant eye! 





cart destined to drag her to the place of execution, 


Philadelphia. 
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A BALLAD. 


Gvitten Brpresslp for the Casket, 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


THE MUSIC FROM AN OLD AIR, 


AND ARRANGED FOR WEE PLANO FORTE. 
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AH! WOULD THAT SHE WERE FOND OF ME. 
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AH! WOULD THAT SHE WERE FOND’ OF ME. 
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Her step is light as air— 
She trips along the green, 
Like some young fairy elf 
In merry moonlight seen. 
Her steps are slow when near I be-- 
Mh! would that she were fond of me. 

















Her lovely hazel eyes 

Are bright as thoughts of heaven, 
Or as the meteor-star 

That flits at break of even. 
She casts them down when her I seeW-- 
Ah! would that she were fond of me. 


Mer cheeks are crimsoned red 

Her bosom heaves with sighs, 
Pensive is she, and sad, 

And languishing her eyes. 
So she appears when near I be-~ 
fh! would that she were fond of me. 
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Original. 


IMPROVISATORE. 


’T was an Italian eve—the sunset sky 

{Jad melted to the sapphire’s purest dye, 

And through the vast expanse, the moon unveil’d 

In queenly majesty and beauty sail’d. 

The palace like a dome of snow appear’d, 

Or structure of the silvery clouds uprear’d, 

And bath’d in radiance seem’d a spot too bright 

Vor aught unholy or impure to blight. 

ln the calm bosom of the deep Lagcon, 

With equal splendor shone a second moon, 

Or ifa breath but tremble o’er the stream, 

A shower of pearls across the surface gleam. 

On either bank the massive foliage flung 

lteep shadows, and its graceful branches hung 

low o’er the waters as with guardian care 

» \hey seemed to hover o’er that streamlet fair. 

fark ! through the silence steals a heavenly strain, 

Soft as the tinkling of a summer’s rain, 

Sweet as though tones unearthly mingled there, 

Or Iisrafil,* the fragrant evening air 

Was fanning with his music-breathing wing, 

Such thrilling harmony melts from each string. 

’[' is from the palace-halis, where midst a throng 
(ft proud and lovely forms, a child of song, 

| Anaged minstrel, triendless, poor and blind, 

Jn music’s rapture o’er his harp recliued ; 

And as his trembling hands the bright chords swept 

‘I'he gifted minstrel bowed his head and wept. 

Visiuns of happier hours his soul oppressed, 

And a full tide of feeling swell’d his breast, 

ill with an eye and lip inspired, he sang ;— 

While silvery music from his harp-strings rang :— 


THE 


Mem’ry, sweet mem’ry, lift up once more 

Oblivion’s veil that hath curtain’d o’er 

With its massive folds, these sunny bowers 

Where time flung wreaths o’er my childhood’s 
hours, 

Again let those brilliant pageants pass 

la bright review o’er thy magic glass — 

I gaze on each dear, familiar brow, 

Their shadows thronging thy mirror now 

In life-like beauty —each blooming cheek, 

And radiant eye, so fond and meek, 

Each bright young head with its clustering hair 

And its happy smile is mingling there ; 

And the springs of love in my lonely breast 

That have long lain chill’d in a dreary rest 

Now fill my frame with a living glow 

Though mine eye be dim— my hair like snow, 

Ok blessed and lovely aud happy time! 

The early hour of childhood’s prime, 

How my weary spirit is winging back 

T’o the fowers and founts of my morning track, 

When the grief which wrung the heart at night, 

Was chased by the wing of slumber light— 





* The angel of song—among the Persians. 





THE IMPROVISATORE—THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 


convent of 


of the world, it had the effect of enchantment 





and her beauty and grace drew forth the praises 
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When round the red lip there played a smile 
Though the eye might swim in tears the while, 
And sunny gleams and sudden showers, 

Made April climes in childhood’s hours. 

When never a thought of care or sorrow, 

Rose with our visions of to-morrow, 

To-day was bright, and until it came, 

We deem’d the future would be the same ; 
Alas, that we find each youthful dream 

But a smiling cheat—a meteor gleam! 

Yet beams there still a lingering spark 

Our path to illume, however dark, 

As closer yet the dark cloud lowers 

O’er earth’s frail joys and fairy bowers. 

The golden beams from beyond the tomb 
Pierce brighter through the gathering gloom. 
Still heavenward oft my spirit springs— 
Though short its flight on its broken wings— 
For there is treasured the hope and trust 

That lives when the frame has returned to dust — 





The last, sweet, melancholy tones were hushed, 
And tears from radiant eyes now sofily gushed! 
Young, happy hearts with heavenly pity stirred, 
Proffered the minstrel many a kindly word 
And gifts to sooth him on his weary way, 
And cheer the lonely evening of his day ; 
Remembranee of each gentle look and smile, 
Will long his saddened heart and way beguile, 
And happier now, he, with his youthful guide, 
Again departs upon his wanderings wide. 
Rosauir. 





rT 


THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Mademoiselle D—— had been educated in the 
, where she was placed in her 
infancy, and had never seen any thing of the 
world. At theage of eighteen, she was taken 
from the convent and given in marriage to Mons. 
(——,a young man of handsome person and 
manners, and possessing considerable talents. 
Mademoiselle D—— was young and very 
beautiful, possessing a susceptible mind and fine 
talents. Suddenly placed amid the fascinations 





upon her. This being the first time she had ever 
been addressed in the tender way, her love for 
Mons. C—— was most passionate and devoted ; 
and on his part, the passion was reciprocated 
with great ardor and attachment, and much 
strengthened by his final regard for her father, Ei 
who, being old and infirm, would not consent to ne 
part with her while he lived, which in all pre- 
bability would not be long. 

About a year after their marriage, a young ac- 
tress made her appearance on the French stage, 
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48 _ 'TO THE DELAWARE. 


of every one who saw her. Among those whose 
hearts became entrapped by the captivating 
charms of Miss T——, was Mons. C——. It 
was impossible that an amour of this kind could 
long be concealed. It soon reached the ears of 
his young and virtuous wife, who was over- 
whelmed for a time with grief by the intelligence. 
Like most of her sex, she did not sink under 
misfortune, but summoned up her resolution, and 
even concealed her chagrin from her aged pa- 
rent. She formed a plan to regain the lost affec- 
tions of her husband. Having been shut up from 
infancy in the walls of a convent, her opportu- 
nities for studying the graces had been none. 
But prompted by a strong love, and desperation, 
she forms a determination to acquire them, and, 
if possible, reclaim the wandering affections of 
her husband. She goes to the theatre—sees her 
rival—divests herself of jealousy, and attentive- 
ly and assiduously studies her attitudes, her 
manner, voice, and person. Her genius being 
great,and her determinatien strong, her suc- 
cess was incredible. 

At length, as she wished it, the young actress 
fell ill, and it was announced that she could not 
perform in the play that evening. Our young 
wife hastens to the manager and offers her ser- 
vices to undertake the part. She is accepted> 
and it is given out that a young lady, a perfect 
stranger, will make her apperance, as a substi- | 
tute for Miss T——, who had been suddenly } 
taken ill. Every body flocked to the theatre to 
see the young stranger, and among them Mons. 
CcC—. 

She dressed herself to perfection, played her 
part to admiration, and come off with great eclat. 
When the play was concluded, she mixed with 
the audience in the parterre, among whom was 
her husband. All were loud in their praise of 
the stranger actress, in which she joined, and 
the husband warmly applauded her taste and 
discernment. | 


On their return home, the young actress was 
the engrossing theme of conversation. Mens. 
C—— was in love and in raptures with her. | 
“ And pray my dear,” said she,“ which do you 
think plays the best, the stranger, or Miss 
T——?” “Qh, there is no denying it—there is 
no comparison—the stranger is a perfect angel.” 
* Behold then in me, that stranger and angel,” 
cried she, throwing her arms around his neck— 
** see what I have done to regain the affectiens of 
a much loved husband!” He was struck with 
surprise and astonishment, and could hardly cre- 
dit what he had heard. On repeating some of 

















the passages as she had portrayed them on the 
stage, he beheld the angel in his wife. He was 
overcome with her love, genius, and persever- 
ance, and fell at her feet vowing eternal con- 
stancy—a vow which he inviolably kept. 
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TO THE DELAWARE, 


BY E. C. JONES, ESQ. 


Origina! 


When vernal zephyrs fan my brow, 

And vernal flowrets greet my coming, 

When struggling nature loosens now, 

Old Winter’s icy grasp benumbing :— 

When Earth assumes her green array, 

And warblers caroll out their gleeness; 

And nymphs and naiads pass the day, 

In blithesome mirth and rural freeness ; 

The golden hour | love to seize: 

And to thy grassy bank repair; 

To saunter forward at my ease, 

Romantic stream of Delaware. 

The canopied expanse above, 

Where azure clouds are floating free ; 

The dew bespangled lawn I love: 

Because they add a charm to thee. 

Thy waters of cerulean blue, 

How waveless and becalmed they lie, 

Yet as thy placid face I view, 

Thy silence has its melody. 

My feelings have a milder tone, 

My passions own a blest control; 

And pride and self are each unknown, 

Beneath this music of the soul. 

Heaven has my thoughts as thus I gaze, 

Upon thy waters bright and free, 

And he who scansa mortal’s ways; 

Thou embiem of his purity :— 

Yon sylvan shade. 1’H there advance, 

And yield myself to fancy’s dream; 

And watch thy pearly waters dance, 

And sparkle ’neath the golden beam.. 

Tis thus in childhood’s haleyon day : 

The beams ot hope illume our breast, 

When life is beautiful and gay; 

And every scene in verdure drest. 

Our bosom bounds beneath her beam, 

And fancy weaves the dream of bliss, 

When care and pain and grief ’twould' seem, 

Have yielded all to happiness. 

Roll on with calm unruffled brow, 

Along thy shore melodious glide ; 

For other scenes | leave thee now, 

To come again at eventide. 

Absurdity—To oceupy the attention of # 

large company by the recital of an occurreac’ 
interesting to yourself alone. 
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